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AN APPEAL TO NEUTRALS. 





BY I. E. P. 


Lend usahand! We are weary of striving, 
Straining each nerve to win popular sense; 
Why do you all, when we need your assistance, 
Placidly neutral, sit still ‘on the fence’’? 
Women, whose lives are a gay round of pleasure, 
Friends to our cause, if we only succeed, 
Give us a tithe of your wealth and your leisure, 
Strengthen our hands in this time of our need. 
Safe in luxurious homes, you need nothing; 
Yet you are conscious of outrage and wrong, 
Sympathize with us, our aims and our actions, 
Yet lift not a finger to help us along. 
Inwardly sure of the right of our pleading, 
Secretly hoping success to our fight, 
Step from your outlook, your neutral position, 
Bravely and openly join us outright. 
Fathers, whose children are lost by intemperance! 
Men, whose young sisters are led into sin! 
Have you not utterly failed to protect them? 
Is it not time now for us to begin? 
Laws which you pass seem made to be broken; 
Open saloons are wherever we come. 
Just let us help to make laws for our children, 
Outside, as inside, the four walls of home. 
Why so reluctant, afraid to enroll us? 
Do you not feel you must yield it at length? 
Then, if your intellect fails to control us, 
You can fall back on your “physical strength.” 
Deep in your hearts you approve of our wishes ; 
‘Tis but a question of time, as you know. 
Openly come to us, say you are with us, 
Now is the time to encourage us so. 
Are we not pleading for right and for justice? 
Dare not deny it: it is no pretence. 
Come with your influence, eloquence, wisdom, 
Come down and help us! ‘‘Come off of that fence !”’ 


—_—_____+o«— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


{if the Pennsylvania Senate, April 13, 
the joint resolution submitting a Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional amendment was 
finally passed: yeas, 27; nays, 16. ‘The 
gallery was crowded with ladies, who 
listened intently to Senator Harland’s able 
Speech in behalf of woman suffrage, and 
gave the Chautauqua salute with their 
handkerchiefs when the vote was declared. 
The senators who are in favor flocked to 
congratulate Miss Matilda Hindman,whose 
months of faithful work in Harrisburg 
have been so far crowned with success. 
The bill has also passed its first reading in 
the House. 


2+ 





The Michigan House of Representatives 
voted down the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, April 13, by a vote of 50 to 38. 

— - -eoo— ——-- 

The Massachusetts Legislature, this 
year, is said to consist of a temperance 
House and a rum Senate. It was there- 
fore expected that the bill granting wom- 
en a vote on the license question, which 
Passed the House, would be defeated in 
the Senate; and so it has proved. The 
Rallery was crowded with ladies when the 
bill came up for its third reading on ‘Tues- 
day. Mr. Morse, of Norfolk, made a 
Strong speech for the measure, which, he 
said, was petitioned for by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, representing 
6,000 women, the leading ladies of the 
State. Mr. Slattery, of Middlesex, pro- 
tested against the bill, which, he said, was 
hot desired by the women of the State. 

hen it was shown that the men of the 

monwealth were unable to enforce 

the laws, then he should be willing to call 
Women in to help enforce them. Mr. 

Ty opposed the bill because it was an 
Attempt to beat about the bush, and because 
was not in favor of woman suffrage. 





Mr. Forbes, of Worcester, had opposed 
woman suffrage in all its forms, but on 
this question, where a moral principle was 
involved, he should vote in favor. Mr. 
Sleeper, of Middlesex, believed that the 
women of the State desired this bill, and 
that it would be in the interests of morality 
and the well-being of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Milliken, of Bristol, said he was in 
favor of universal woman suffrage, but 
when he left home that morning his wife, 
who, he believed, was a woman of sense, 
had instructed him to vote against this 
bill, because it would do no good as long 
as women could not vote for city and 
town officers who would enforce the 
liquor laws. Mr. Morse said that the 
town of Canton was carried for rum by 
the efforts of the liquor league, who made 
125 voters there at the recent election. 
Mr. Dwyer, of Suftolk, accused the senator 
of inconsistency, inasmuch as he voted 
against the poll-tax resolve, which would 
have prevented the liquor league from 
making those voters ‘I'he bill was refused 
a third reading—12 to 23—as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Clark, Cook, Forbes, Gleason, 
of Plymouth, Gould, Jefts, Keith, of the Cape, 
Keith, of Plymouth, Marble, Morse, Phillips, 
Towne—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Alger, Currier, Dwyer, Fernald, 
Gleason, of Worcester, Glines, Howard, Jenkins, 
Jones, of Essex, Jordan, Kimball, Milliken, 
Newhall, O'Sullivan, Perkins, Pilsbury, Reed, 
eae, Sayles, Shea, Slattery, Welch, Wilbur— 


Patrep—Senators Sleeper, yea, and Jones, of 
Berkshire, nay. 





= HO —_—_——- 

The Massachusetts House, on April 13, 
took up the bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of police matrons in cities. Mr. Sy- 
monds, of Salem, moved to amend so that 
the power of removal should be shared by 
the mayor and the aldermen. Mr. Collison, 
of Boston, believed that the City Council 
should have something to say in regard to 
the salaries, and he also objected to requir- 
ing recommendations of the matrons by ten 
or twenty-five other women. He moved to 
amend the bill to meet both objections. 
Mr. Hathorne, of Boston, objected strong- 
ly to making any changes in the bill, and 
he especially insisted that the mayor 
should have absolute power of removal. 
Mr. Walker, of Worcester, argued that it 
was the only wise way to leave the power 
of removal with the mayor, for no success 
in government could be attained without 
giving power commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Quincy, of Quincy, be- 
lieved the requirement of recommendation 
by women should be retained. Mr. Sy- 
monds argued that the character of the 
matrons should not be left at the mercy of 
one man, the mayor, but that the alder- 
men should have a share in all removals. 
After further debate, the previous ques- 
tion was ordered. Mr. Hathorne closed 
the argument for the bill. All amend- 
ments were rejected, and the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading. 

+ HO 

The organs of the liquor interest in Kan- 
sas declare that decent people are dis- 
gusted with the results of woman suffrage. 
But we observe that the organs which rep- 
resent the decent people say just the con- 
trary. The Topeka Capital, for instance, 
which has just been unanimously rechosen 
as the official paper of the State, says: 

“The municipal elections throughout 
the State demonstrate the fact that the 


women of Kansas who partivipated, cast 
their ballot for law and order. The elec- 


tions throughout Kansas demonstrate the: 


value of woman suffrage in municipal 
affairs, and it is here to stay. Itis onlya 
question of a short time before women 
will enjoy equal suffrage with men. It is 
a necessity as well as a right, and good 
government demands it.” 

Papers in other States, when copying 
the statements of the liquor organs about 
the bad effects of woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas, should notice the source from which 
these statements come. No better testi- 


-mony need be asked, as to the good effects 


of the law, than the denunciation of it in 
these papers. 





In Leavenworth, Kan., at the last elec- 
tion before women voted, the whiskey 
party elected its mayor and council by 
1700 majority. This year, under woman 
suffrage, the whiskey party claims to have 
elected its mayor by a bare majority of 
sixteen votes, while all the members of the 
council are temperance men. Leaven- 
worth has a large foreign population, and 
has for years been celebrated for its law- 
lessness. Every effort was made by the 
Whiskey Alliance to bring out a full vote 
from the women who sympathize with 





women are on the side of temperance, law, 
and order. A graphic account of the cam- 
paign is given in andther column by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar. 


2+ 


The Springfield Republican thus de- 
scribes the first election at Leavenworth, 
Kan., under woman suffrage : 

“The campaign at Leavenworth was 


very active, the leader of the citizens’ side 
being Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, a temper- 





ance advocate from Indiana. A New 
York World correspondent interviewed 


her, and represented her as calling Leaven- 
worth a Sodum and its leading women 
licentious. Mrs. Gougar promptly had 
him arrested for libel, but, though three 
people who were present at the interview 
swore that Mrs. Gougar did not use any 
such language, the correspondent escaped, 
because the statement for which he was 
arrested was printed in a Kansas City 
paper to whose reporter the World man 
had told the story, but for which he had 
not written the ‘copy.’ This incident 
was the basis of demonstrations and coun- 
ter demonstrations. Mrs. Gougar was in- 
dorsed by a meeting of citizens. Then the 
Democrats, having elected their man by 
16 votes, gave a big procession, in whic 

their band played the dead march by the 
house where Mrs. Gougar was staying, 


and gave a banquet to the correspondent . 


who had told the story. Feeling ran very 
high, and the fight was not a pleasant 
thing for good women to be engaged in; 
but it was a question of controlling the 
saluons which have flourished in Leaven- 
worth in outrageous disregard of the laws 
of the State, and if the women succeed in 
restricting the activity of the saloons they 
will not regret the unpleasantness of the 
campaign. ‘They got beaten on their 
mayor, but every councilman on their 
ticket was elected. 


eee 


T'wenty-two hundred and fourteen ladies 
and gentlemen of Leavenworth united in a 
reception tendered to Mrs, Helen M. Gou- 
gar, on the evening of April 5, at the resi- 
dence of Col. D. R. Anthony. Resolutions 
appreciative and euloygistic of her work in 
Leavenworth were unanimously adopted. 


——_—_~?¢@9————_——_ 


The highly-colored reports of disorders 
arising from woman suffrage in Kansas, 
published by papers in the liquor interest, 
will frighten no one who remembers the fan- 
tastic falsehoods about woman suffrage in 
Wyoming with which Eastern papers were 
flooded when it was first established there. 
These were long ago proved to be calum- 
nious, and the advocates of woman suf- 
frage have had a standing challenge out 
for years past, inviting opponents to find 
two persons in the whole Territory who 
will assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that woman suffrage thefe has had 
any bad results. Opponents are driven to 
declare that ‘‘the result in sparsely-settled 
western Territories proves nothing ;” al- 
though, while the result in those Territo- 
ries was supposed to be bad, it was claimed 
as proving everything. When woman suf- 
frage has been established in Kansas half 
as long as in Wyoming, it will be equally 
hard to get dny respectable testimony 
against it; and opponents wili be devoting 
all their energies to prove that no parallel 
can be drawn between Kansas and other 
States. 





— 
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In Portage City, Wis., at the election 
last week, the ladies voted for school 
superintendent and commissioners. In 
Ripon, Mrs. Lydia A. Brown was chosen 
school commissioner in the second ward, 
aud in the entire city 194 women voted for 
school officers. In Warsau, 70 women 
voted in one ward, 30 of whom were 
native born. ‘I'wenty-five women voted 
the entire municipal ticket. In Schofield, 
women offered to vote, but were refused. 
In many cities and towns women voted 
the entire ticket under a liberal inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the law. 





——————_+«— 
MISS SHAW IN MINNESOTA. 


From a private letter to our senior editor 
we make the following extract: 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 6, 1887. 

In spite of cold, and snow, and other 
mishaps, the work of Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
here was very satisfactory. She has a 
happy way of disarming prejudice and 
bringing conviction to the minds of her 
hearers. I am heartily in favor of Miss 
Shaw’s appointment as American W.S. A. 
Lecturer. 

Our cause, and it is the cause of human- 
ity, is certainly making rapid progress. 
The powers of evil as well as of good are 
working in God’s Providence to establish 
right and justice. We are in the midst of 
one of those cee ay out of which shall 
come many blessings to mankind. Happy 


them. The result shows clearly that even | 21. those who are working along the lines 
in large cities, and under the most unprom- | of Providence to bring to pass these good 
ising circumstances, the great majority of | results. C. W. DorseETT. 





ROSALIA OASTRO. 


A Galician Poet. 





BY EMILIO CASTELAR. 





{Translated from he Spanish, for the Woman's 
Journal, by he Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke. | 





(Concluded from Last Week.) 

We become very weary of much that is 
conventional and arbitrary in our artificial 
schools; these persist in either reviving a 
past which is forever dead, or else in pas- 
sively and photographically repeating the 
impure reality of the present; yet we are 
never weary of such poetry as hers. Rosa- 
lia feels and knows how to express her 
feeling; she does not absorb poetry from 
the great, the immense, the infinite; like 
the violet,she enjoys the shade,and breathes 
aroma with such humility that she would 
excuse her merit as a fault. 

I have seldom seen portrayed so well as 
in her composition ‘‘T'rifles” those visits 
of the poetic inspiration, those clouds with- 
out form, which evaporate from the heart 
to the mind, which are sometimes held 
among the graver tints of thought, and at 
others dyed by the lightning flashes of 
passion. Thus she asks why she writes, 
and does not know how to answer. In 
such ignorance we see the secret of the 
true poetic instinct. He who sings with- 
out effort of his will. and merely obeys the 
impulse of his being as the harp obeys the 
hand which strikes it; he who utters in- 
stinctively the ideas which are suddenly 
presented to his mind, more by revelation 
from above than by reflection from with- 
in—this man has received from heaven the 


gift of poetry, to bring it and lay it down | 


among the thistles of earth. Rosalia has 
this gift, and she could not but have with 
it a profound melancholy. To be a re- 
deemer, and not to wear the crown of 
thorns; a prophet, and not to feel the par- 
oxysms of devotion; a wise man, and not 
to be consumed in the heat of the retort 
where new elements are formed; a poet, 
and not to suffer with those who sufler, and 
weep with those who weep; not to feel 
homesickness for those mysterious skies of 
Galivia—all this is wholly impossible. Ro- 
salia’s poetry is always sad. Sorrow en- 
circles her temples with its mystic aureole, 
and grief treinbles in all the chords of her 
lyre. You cannot keep back the tears 
when she takes leave of her native fields ; 
of the cloister where she has so often 
prayed ; of the dark mountains silvered by 
the twilight which gleams upon the Sar and 
the Sarela; of the gray towers of the city 
fading away in the dim distance. As she 
says farewell to them, she thinks how these 
things will remain throughout the ages, 
immutable, everlasting, while poor, frail 
man, who believes himself immortal and 
superior to all these objects, is each day 
taking a new step toward death, and leaves 
behind him in the windings of the road 
some illusion which has faded, some 
hope which has vanished forever. I know 
of but few descriptions of human feeling 
painted in a more masterly manner than 
her account of the awakening of her heart 
by the interior of the cathedral of Santi- 
ago. You hear the old men and the old 
women reciting their paternosters ; 
see the last rays of the sun at its setting 
creeping in through colored windows and 
decomposing into brilliant spider threads ; 
you feel the terror which overcomes her 
when the belfry moans and she sees souls 
in torment pictured by the altars, and the 
heads of the saints seem to move as though 
they were telling some mystery, one to an- 
other. She asks for the power to call forth 
from their stony habitations the spirits 
which hover around, as if the faces of 
those statues had a soul, as if those lips of 
stone could speak, and as if the arch- 
bishops and bishops, whose effigies are 
stretched over the flags of their sepulchres, 
had power to rise from their cold beds and 
ask pardon of the dimly-lighted crucifixes, 
and ask the Creator for tears to weep for the 
sufferings of His dear Son and the ever- 
lasting sins of mankind. I cannot tell how 
deeply I am moved by the poetical thoughts 
which Rosalia has consecrated to the 
graveyard, the hermitage, the burial, and 
the mingling of religion with death. You 
might think that her ideas were beautiful 
flowers blooming upon sepulchres. ‘They 
fall upon the soul with the languid sad- 
ness of the branches of the willow; they 
breathe of the cypress. Well does she sing 
of those unfathomable depths where the 
frenzy of our life is ended, and the head- 
long whirl of our wild career at last is 
stayed. 

I have never seen without emotion a 
church in the valleys of my own country ; 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 

Ex-EMpPRESss EUGENIE talks of coming 
to America. 

KATE FIELD is a good horsewoman, and 
very fond of riding. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGaR will sail for 
Europe May 25, to be absent about four 
months. 

Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has just 
completed a manual of American etiquette, 
entitled ‘Social Customs.” 

Dr. ANANDABAI JOSHEE, the distin- 
guished Hindoo graduate of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania (Class of 
1886), died at Poona, India, February 25, 
of consumption, developed on the voyage 
home. She had been appointed resident 
physician in,the Albert Edward Hospital, 
at Kholapur, and was on her way to her 
post. 

Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWET- 
SKY, a daughter of Judge W. D. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, has been put in charge of a 
series of publications to be issued as the 
New York Labor Library, and intended to 
supply economic literature for working 
people. She is a graduate of Cornell and 
Ziirich, and has been for some years much 
interested in political economy. 


Miss Lizz1m CAMPBELL, of Wellington, 
Kan., owns a large and handsome building 
which she rents in suites. She has given 
the W. C. 'T. U. the free use of a large hall, 
library, reading-room, and lunch-room. 
She owns a cattle ranch and much other 
property, and is said to have as good a 
head for business as any man in town. 
She is both charitable and progressive, and 
took an active part in the recent municipal 
election. 

Miss PARLOA is a brave woman. At one 
of her cooking-classes, lately, something 
slipped, and boiling water ran over her 
hands. ‘The pupils cried out; the lecturer 
did not change a muscle. She sprinkled 
the burns with soda, bandaged them with 
her handkerchief, and went on with the 
lesson, her hands swelling into puffy balls 
of pain before her hearers’ eyes, but not 
distracting her from her lecture, or caus- 
ing a moment’s stoppage in her running 
fire of jokes. 

Miss EMMA HARRIMAN, State organizer 
of the W. C. T. U. for California, together 
with Mrs. J. D. Spencer, State Superin- 
tendent of Scientific ‘temperance Instruc- 
tion, worked hard for the scientific tem- 
ance instruction bill. ‘They are triumph- 
ant, for the bill passed both Houses unani- 
mously, but Miss Harriman is ill with ner- 
vous prostration, in consequence of her 
exertions. If women were voters, it would 
not be necessary for a few brave workers 
to toil so hard in order to get laws passed 
in the interest of morality. 

Mrs. GEORGE, wife of the celebrated au- 
thor of **Progress and Poverty,” isa wom- 


| an of domestic tastes, devoted to her hus- 


you | 








band and their four children. She is a 
small, plump, cheery woman, who never 
gets down-hearted, and people who know 
them well say that but for her unflagging 
devotion and enthusiastic belief in him, 
Henry George would never have been able 
to come triumphantly through the long 
period of straitened means and hard work 
which preceded his success. It is no won- 
der that he believes in woman suffrage. 


Dr. Lucy M. HALL, physician of Vas- 
sar, has kept a list of the number of days 
each girl has been absent from illness dur- 
ing the year, and compared it with a simi- 
lar record kept of the young men at Am- 
herst College. She finds that the girls are 


| not absent from illness nearly so much as 


the young men. Wowmen can stand a four 
years’ course of severe study as well as 
their brothers. Yet some people still de- 
clare that women are “‘physicaily incom- 
petent’ to form an intelligent opinion as 
to the merits of candidates, or to express 
that opinion by dropping a ballot into a 
box. 

Miss GRACE H. DODGE, the new wom- 
an school commissioner of New York, is 
the mov:ng spirit of the working girls’ 
guilds in that city, which number at least 
3,000 members. There are six or eight of 
the guilds, and all of them have sprung 
up during the past three years. ‘Their con- 
tinued organization means growing intel- 
ligence where it is needed most, a half- 
dozen libraries started in as many club 
rooms, pleasant places for evening resort, 
with now and then a lecture and a simple 
tec, and, last but not least, women physi- 
cians regularly employed to give skilled 
service to all who need it. 
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ROSALIA CASTRO. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

a charch, the single ideal of the poor to 
whom art thus appears under the form of 
religion ; a long, solemn nave peopled with 
saints who intercede for us, and surround- 
ed by the tombs of the dead who await 
their resurrection; a shining beacon kin- 
dled above the reefs of the world, which 
casts its radiance into the depths of the 
soul; a solitary light, which seems to us a 
mysterious star in the day of sorrow; a 
rainbow which floats over the deluge of 
our tears; a point of intersection between 
the two roads of eternity; a motive of 
every aspiration rising to the Infinite, 
and of every inspiration which comes down 
from the Infinite. A church always fills 
me with emotion because of the tears which 
have evaporated in its air, craving the 
consolations of religion; because of the 
bodies of the dead which have lain upon 
its pavement, seeking pardon; because of 
the prayers which flit beneath its arches, 
and the votive offerings which hang upon 
its walls. It fills me with emotion be- 
cause of the tongue of fire which the Spirit 
of God offers to those who minister in it; 
because of the clouds of incense which the 
spirit of man here offers to the Absolute; 
because of the power which its arches, its 
sacramental tables, its altars, andits spires 
represent to break the Divine mystery 
which fills all space, and which moves us 
from the depths of our heart to the sum- 
mits of our intelligences. 

I do not know among the various tongues 
of our Peninsula any composition express- 
ing a deeper feeling than that entitled 
**Padron-Padron.” Within a short time 
after this book was published it obtained a 
reputation as famous as the immortal com- 
position of Becquer, **O God, the Dead 
Alone Remain.’”’ When she writes of a 
graveyard, the first thought which moves 
her is a view of all that happens to man in 
passing from youth to maturity,—the end- 
less laughter, the dances, the sweet songs, 
the love-talks, the calm nights, the melun- 
choly guitar, the accords of the serenade,— 
whatever happens in life. After a sad re- 
flection upon all the dead past, which we 
carry within ourselves, follows a picture 
of the cemetery of Ardina, such as it ap- 
peared to her eyes in childhood, with its 
old, dark olive trees ; with the priests, who 
sunned themselves upon its mud walls like 
aged cypresses; and the children, who 
played among its tombs like butterflies 
among the flowers; with the tombstones, 
which rose from the dark monotonies of 
fresh-dug earth; with the white charnel 
house, which, in the silent night, dis- 
charged the phosphorescent light of its 
fatuous fires; with the green herbs, the 
mallows, the hemlocks, the nettles, which 
grow, nourished by the dead, and yet. 
while their roots are mingled with the 
bones, they exhale above the sepulvhres 
the oxygen of life. 

Naturally the feeling which a cemetery 
awakens in the soul of a child is a feeling 
of pleasure, and in this pleasure we find a 
most philosophical and profound thought 
attained by the sovereign intuition of the 
poet. At the age in which we have not 
seen the dead, we do not believe in death. 
Do we not play at the gate of our ceme- 
tery as at the gate of our school? Have 
you ever beheld a sadder sight than the 
games and laughter and joyous cries of 
little orphans of two and three years at 
the gate of the house of mourning, and in 
front of a full bier, while the priests are 
chanting the songs of eternity? ‘The child 
sees in the ceinetery of Ardina the grass 
growing over the sepulchres, the butter- 
flies among the flowers, heaven above the 
birds, the life which overflows everywhere 
in the very temple of death. But now she 
has been away; she has been separated 
for a long time from the scenes of her 
youth, and at last, wiser and more sorrow- 
ful, she has returned. She asks for those 
whom she has loved, and no one answers. 
Time has been carrying them off one after 
another, in its whirl wind, and has despoiled 
Padron of the cherished beings and peopled 
the cemetery with their ashes. So she 
runs to it and looks through the lock, and 
in place of seeing what she saw and heard 
as a child, she sees nothing but the fresh- 
dug earth, with the souls of the dead wan- 
dering above it; she hears nothing but the 
mourning bell which weeps for the de- 
parted. 

But let us console ourselves. There is 
nothing more repugnant than death, nor 
anything about which cluster more beau- 
tiful thoughts. To the eyes of the body 
the corpse is full of worms; to the eye of 
the soul it is surrounded by angels. It 
stinks when we approach it with our 
body, and it perfumes the air when we ap- 
proach it with our soul. What would be- 
come of us if we should never die? These 
doubts which torment us, these disen- 
chantments which rend the heart, the love 
without hope, the illusion without reality. 
the separation of loved ones, the pain of 
absence—all these griefs would have to 
last forever. Only beyond the tomb will 
the ideal be truth; illusion, certainty; 
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poetry will be thought; ght will be 
life; life will be eternity; eternity will be 
love without jealousy ; satisfaction with- 
out disenchantment; belief without a 
shadow ; spirit without a body ; heart with- 
out form; happiness without anxiety ; the 
fulness of being; the imperishable day of 
justice; the perfect vision of the Infinite. 
Ah, God, may the bitter cup we have 
already drained never be offered to our lips 
again! May the beings whom we so love 
never more depart from us! Let pot the 
abortive progeny of gross reality be born 
of the ideal of which we have dreamed 
with such loving eagerness, nor the cbill- 
ing wind of some new disenchantment 
freeze the last bloom of illusion, and de- 
stroy the last harvest of our hope; and 
since all that is impossible in this world, 
in Thy divine pity, let us soon pass away; 
then our calumniators themselves will do 
us justice, and we shall live forever, know- 
ing that we are both blessed and loved, 
and that many a tear is shed over our 
ashes. 


One of the most excellent qualities in 
Rosalia Castro is the poetic quality, par 
excellence,—an insight into the mysterious 
relation between the world within and the 
world without; between the universe of 
humanity and the universe of nature; the 
sphere of the horizon and the sphere of 
the brain; the light of the stars, the rains, 
and the tears; the storms and the sor- 
rows; the electricity which bursts from 
the clouds, and the sympathies which 
we send forth from our own being. All 
these, form like the notes of music in the 
hands of a master, a complete accord. 
The full moon looking on the ocean 
arouses its tides; the beautiful woman, 
gazing upon our eyes, kindles them with 
a fire which awakens our love. The mag- 
netic current which folds the leaves of the 
sensitive plant has some relation with that 
other current which strikes our nerves 
like the chords ofa harp. Between word 
and thought, form and substance, soul and 
body, there is the same relation as between 
electricity and magnetism, light and heat. 
The serpent charms the bird as meditation 
charms the mystic. In the desert the hermit 
aud the lark are alike filled with ecstacy. 
The enthusiasm of men’s hearts aids their 
actions as much as muscular force. The 
Bacchanté would fail, overcome in her 
career, if she did not believe that a god 
was impelling her. ‘The Pythoness 
would drop dead upon her tripod if she 
did not feel that a god spoke through her 
mouth. Human beings depend upon each 
other in society just as the world of stars 
is upheld by universal attraction. The 
look of the tiger fills you with fear like the 
look of your greatest enemy; the gaze of 
the dove fills you with compassion like 
the gaze of achild. There is a mysterious 
relation between the tints of the prism and 
the notes of music. Pythagoras explained 
more to his pupils by sight than by word 
of mouth. Alexander, who had only 
50,000 men at Arbela, while Darius hada 
nuillion, was not willing to fight in the 
darkness as Parmenion had advised him to 
do, because he believed more in the prodi- 
gies of his eyes than in the prodigies of 
his tactics. Magnetism, electricity, love, 
heat, passion, light, thought,—all these 
various powers are intermingled, some 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere, others 
to the material world, just as purely phys- 
ical forces are mingled with each other 
and converted one into the other, in the 
immensity of the universe; but few 
authors and few poets have expressed this 
relation better than Rosalia Castro in her 
wonderful verses. 


If we must describe her in a single word, 
we should call her pre-eminently a lyric 
poet. When she rises upon the wings of 
a strong and vigorous style to objective 
poetry, like the epic, she lacks the origi- 
nality which distinguishes her in so high 
a degree when she sings of her own feel- 
ings, and when she does present to us the 
outer world, she shows it best in its rela- 
tion to the human soul, heavenly, lumi- 
nous, transparent. Upon its face the least 
breath of the breeze raises curls and undu- 
lations; the least reflection of light covers 
it with enamel; the smallest object along 
the shores tinges it with delicate shades. 
The leafy tree, the modest herb, the hill 
which stands immovable upon the coast, 
the birds which pass across the horizon, 
are all mirrored within its tranquil depths. 
Being a lyric poet, par excellence, she is 
of necessity an elegiac poet. From begin- 
ning to end, her verses are filled with two 
sentiments—a melancholy sadness for the 
universal misfortunes of human life, and a 
peculiar sadness for the particular sorrows 
of Galician life. Man is a synthesis of 
creation. The starry heavens select their 
fairest ether to draw forth the light from 
human eyes. The electric fluids condense 
their most powerful currents in the cords 
of ournerves. ‘The atoms which, perhaps, 
came originally from the utmost confines 
of space are accumulated in our bodies so 
as to form the most perfect organism, and 
above all these various kinds and combina- 
tions of matter there arises in us that un- 
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upon the shores of eternity, All things 
bend their thoughts toward us; in us do 
all things suffer. Our voice repeats the 
universal complaint of those unhappy be- 
ings who long for the power to pass across 
the limits of earthly life, and who mourn 
the stern fate which subjects them to the 
bondage of humanity, which is to them a 
chain and prison, an unending punishment. 
This feeling finds its poetic echo in all its 
stages in the Follas Novas; but the grief 
which she expresses most beautifully is 
the grief of her own Galicia. She sees the 
loneliness in which our country has left 
this beautiful province. She hears the 
sigh of a people forced by fate to the most 
laborious and degrading work. She be- 
holds the marks of old wounds which were 
opened among her countrymen by the an- 
cient feudal tyranny. She describes accu- 
rately the character of the Galicians,— 
their sharp intelligence, their astuteness, 
their perpetual sadness. Above all, their 
sorrow of sorrows is repeated in every 
ver-e: the grief of separation; the grief of 
absence; the grief of homesickness; the 
grief of emigration. The country looks 
so moist, so fresh, so green, simple as an 
idyl, pleasant as a spring morning with 
its crown of fruits and flowers, with its 
rural songs, its bagpipe and flageolet, its 
transparent and quiet river mouths, as the 
exile dreams of it from amidst the heat of 
the implacable tropics, and in the sadness 
of banishment. 

Every poetic work, however subjective 
or personal it may appear at first view, is 
a social work. ‘The sorrows of Galicia 
speak through the mouth of Rosalia, and 
the statesmen of Spain—those who have 
held the government in their hands—those 
who hold it to-day—those who may re- 
turn to power to-morrow, touched by a 
voice as sweet as this, ought to do all they 
can to relieve the just needs of this prov- 
ince, and alleviate its ancient and inveter- 
ate misfortunes. It is only a short time 
ago that an illustrious writer of a neigh- 
boring kingdom spoke of a kind of liter- 
ary nationality composed of the Portu- 
guese, Brazilian and Galician tongues. 
This might pass for a mere play of the 
imagination if there had not occurred im- 
portant crises, and if there had not been 
seen certain tendencies which may re-ap- 
pear to-morrow, either under the banner 
of absolutism or under the banner of dem- 
agogy, both of which have poured so 
many disasters upon our land and so 
much bitterness into our hearts. ‘To de- 
stroy extreme provincialism there is no 
better means than to satisfy the just de- 
mands of the provinces. Let us not for- 
get that many of these regions, like Ga- 
licia, have a most brilliant literature of 
their own, which, answering to a law of 
its own life and a law of variety In nature, 
ought to co-exist with the national litera- 
ture of Spain without injury to our com- 
mon country, which becomes greater in 
proportion as her children grow, and the 
organs which compose her body become 
strong, and the stars which people her 
heavens become bright. 

Rosalia, in her books of Galician verse, 
is a star of the first magnitude in the vast 
horizon of Spanish art. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHT TO INSURANCE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


A new phase of woman’s subjection has 
just been brought to light in Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

One of the leading ladies of our town 
thought it might be well to take out an 
accident insurance policy before starting 
out on an extended trip through the West. 
The agent for the Travellers’ Insurance 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., was addressed, 
and an application made. The agent 
politely informed her that he could not 
muke out a policy for her. 

‘Why not? Certainly I am not too old.” 

“No.” 

‘Am I not strong enough, physically?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Well, on what ground can you refuse 
to take the risk?” 

**l am sorry to sav it is wholly on the 
ground of sex. Our company will not 
take a risk on a woman’s life.” 

Nota little indignation has been uroused 
in our town oun hearing this astonishing 
bit of news. This company has gone a 
step beyond the Mohammedan religion. 
They not only say that women have no 
souls, but that they have no life, no physi- 
cal pain; that they do not come under the 
category of human beings. Lem | say in 
action, when the life of a woman is taken 
there is no less. Certainly the managers 
of this insurance company were not born 
of woman. MRS. O. B. C. 


{Insurance companies do not refuse to 
insure women from sentiment, but simply 
and solely because they have found it un- 
profitable todo so. They say that women 
contract severe discases from trifling in- 
juries, and, more often than men, fall into 
a state of chronic invalidism; also, that in 
case of litigation, juries, influenced by 
sympathy, make more heavy awards 
against the companies where women are 
the sufferers. The true plan would be to 








raise the price of accident insurance in the 


losses.—Eps. W. J.] 
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TOWN MEETING IN NATICK. 


NATICK, APRIL 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our town meeting is just over. The 
polls opened March 21, at 7 A. M.; final 
adjournment, April 4, at 10 P. M. Two 
weeks of town meeting? Actually only 
one day and two evenings. But we have 
lived town meeting not only two weeks, 
but two months. For us women it has 
been intense interest and painful sus- 
pense, without the power or satisfaction 
of the ballot. 

Our particular interest last evening was 
an article in the warrant to enlarge the 
school committee. This is our only hope 
of getting women on the board. Its adop- 
tion would have given us two this year. 
When first proposed, it met with favor; 
but the license question crowded us out, 
and our article was passed over without 
discussion. 

**How easily we are disposed of,” said 
one. 

But we were helpless, so we choked 
down our feelings and gave no sign. This 
occurred in the early part of the evening, 
but our interest in other matters kept us to 
the end. 

My object in this writing is to tell you 
of the part the women had in town meet- 
ing, March 21. Some of us were there 
when the polls opened at 7 A. M. We 
remained all day, dining on crackers and 
coffee. There were, I think, about thirty 
workers; some distributing *tno” ballots, 
and some in the coftee-room. Clergymen’s 
wives, deacons’ wives, physicians’ wives, 
teachers,—in short, the best women of the 
town were there. One aim, one interest, 
one determination, stimulated all. 

Notices requesting the ladies to be at 
town meeting were read from the pulpits 
on the Sunday before the election. ‘The 
clergymen — Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, Universalist, Episcopalian—all 
urged the women of their respective con- 
gregations to go to the hall, and exert 
what influence they might. The result 
was a gallery with a seating capacity of 
at least two hundred well filled all day. 
The sight was encouraging, stimulating, 
and it cheered us, on the floor, to see those 
earnest, anxious faces looking down upon 
us. Every one there wanted to vote, not 
only to put a “big no” into the ballot-box; 
but most of them, I think all, would glad- 
ly have had a hand in electing the officers 
who were to stand behind the ‘*no.” 

The polls closed at 5 P. M. An hour 
and fifteen minutes of anxious waiting fol- 
lowed. At 6.15 the result of the count on 
the license question was announced: 937 
**no”’ ; 826 ‘tyes’; 111 majority. Cheer after 
cheer broke upon the perfect stillness, re- 
lieving the overburdened hearts of the vic- 
tors, and handkerchiefs waved a hearty 
response from the gallery. All the women 
were on their feet in an instant, and when 
the cheering hud subsided, the deep grati- 
tude of 200 hearts found expression in the 
good old tune of “Old Hundred.” Never 
was 

**Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 
sung with more fervor. It did not seem 
like a song of triumph, but one of deep 
thankfulness. It was, indeed, in striking 
contrast with the groans and hisses with 
which it was received by the defeated 
party. But the victors received it with 
cheers. 

Our presence at the polls may not have 
changed a single vote. Bat one thing is 
certain, the interest that would not let the 
women stay quietly at home has aroused 
the indifferent voters, and shamed them 
into action. We have had three years’ ex- 
perience in distributing ‘‘no” ballots. The 
first year one-third of the voters were at 
home; result, license. 
large vote was polled; result, no license. 
This year only seventy of those counted in 
for temperance were absent. We do not 
claim all the glory of this change; that 
would be claiming by far too much; for 
the Evonomy and Order League has work- 
ed day and night. Armed with the ballot, 
its work was, of course, more effective 
than ours could possibly be. 

We had many pleasant experiences that 
day, and some that made us sad. We 
found ourselves standing side by side with 
young men distributing “tyes” ballots. 
Occasionally a chance came to speak a 
good word for sobriety, industry, and fair 
dealing. We tried not to be intrusive, and 
generally received courteous treatment in 
return. One young Irishman who was 
there with “‘yes” votes, came to me three 
times during the day to tell me that the 
‘*noes” were ahead, and seemed to take 
real pleasure in so doing. Another, who 
had worked as our opponent all day, 
seemed as happy as any of us when the 
result was announced. The look of hearty 
congratulation with which his eyes met. 
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us. 
" One other nt thing 1 must 
mention: The y of Wellesley Co). 


lege has watched our work in this cam. 
paign with a great deal of interest. The 
president and some of the young ladies 
have given us valuable assistance. his 
interest brought Professor Hodgkins to 
our town meeting. She remained untj 
she had learned the result, and then tele. 
graphed the good news to Miss Freeman, 
who was at her home in Michigan. Is 
only the ignorant and vicious who will ip. 
terest themselves in politics? 
M. B. TIBBETTSs. 





A LARGE VOTE FROM RIPON WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

Ripon is a small city of southern Wis. 
consin, where the number of voters for 
mayor this year was 692. In addition to 
these, 194 women voted for school com- 
missioners under the new State law grant- 
ing suffrage in ‘school matters” to women, 
I have thought that the means used here 
to secure so considerable a vote might be 
interesting to others. 

Last fall, Miss Anthony lectured here 
twice to audiences not over large, but 
there was not sufficient material to form a 
Woman Suffrage Association. Two weeks 
ago, In response to the little circular men- 
tioned last week in these columns, nine- 
teen women met on a stormy day to get 
information concerning the election. Some 
of these women were opposed to woman 
suffrage, some were indifferent, some were 
afraid of what “the gentlemen” might 
think, some regarded the whole matter as 
a joke, and a few were advocates of the 
cause. Some of our city charters had been 
judiciously distributed beforehand, and 
when it was asked, ‘‘How many members 
are on our School Board? How long is their 
term of office? What are their duties?” some 
one was ready to answer. The result was 
an earnest conversation, and the desire was 
almost unanimous for a public gathering 
where more ladies could be present. ‘This 
was a surprise to us, our highest hopes not 
having anticipated so great an interest. A 
committee of three was appointed to ar- 
range for a meeting. ‘The Grand Opera 
House was offered to us by the husband of 
one of the ladies. Notices of the meeting, 
which was held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, March 30, were published in 
the papers, and posted in the post-office. 
The six members of the School Board were 
personally invited to be present. Every 
effort was made by the committee to give 
the meeting a dignified tone, and to make 
it worthy the attendance of an intelligent 
public. We secured some of the most 
prominent men in town to speak for us. 
In asking them, we were careful to have ip 
mind some subject to suggest if they de 
sired one. A lady, well known through- 
out the city, who has taught at the 
college here for years, presided for us. 
Three of the college professors, two of the 
city pastors, the principal of the city 
schools, and a public-spirited lady, took 
part in the exercises. One of the pastors, 
well-known as an opponent of woman sul- 
frage, was unable to be present, but senta 
letter in which he said, now that woman 
suffrage in school matters had become 4 
law of the State, he desired to see it fairly 
tested. Rev. Mr. Olin spoke with ‘‘no un- 
certain sound,” urging women to vote at 
this election. Prof. Fuller explained the 
laws relating to the management of our 
schools, and gave plain directions how t 
vote. Prof. A. H. Tolman spoke of wow- 
an‘s influence in school matters in other 
States. Principal Haber told us about the 
present condition of Ripon schools and 
their needs. Mrs. Harris spoke of ‘*Wow- 
an’s Responsibility.” ‘The members of the 
School Board were invited to speak, but 
did not respond. The meeting was largely 
attended, and was an entire success. 

But this was not all. An independent 
caucus was held to nominate mayor and 
other city officers, and all unentreated they 
nominated two women for school commis 
sioners, one in each ward. One of the 
young ladies thought here was another op- 
portunity for effective work. Writing 4 
short statement of reasons why it is good 
to have women on school boards, and add- 
ing an appeal to all women to vote on this 
matter, she drove about the city with this 
paper, and secured the signatures of thirty 
one of the most highly esteemed ladies i? 
town, and published these in the newsp* 
pers. Lest some might dislike to go to the 
polls alone, this same young lady obtained 
the consent of four or five to have 
houses used as meeting-places for any wh? 
might like to vote, and published that 40 
nouncement. On election day she car 
to the polls ladies unable to walk so far 
and, though she could not vote herself. be 
ing under twenty-one, she may justly claim 
some credit for the result in her war 
where the lady school commissioner, Mr*- 
Lydia A. Brown, was elected. Another 
thing that helped our cause was that the 
ladies most interested took pains to vole 
early in the morning, that the more timid 
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t hear of it, and go later. In the first 
ward, the lady nominee was defeated by a 
German, who had a majority of twenty- 
four. Ramor says that late in the after- 
noon he became afraid of being “beaten by 
a woman,” and sent out his wagons for the 

orant German women. ‘This has caused 
some of our Opponents to say, ‘I told you 
it would be the bad women who would 
yote;” but we tell them they have not 
shown these women to be bad, and that, 
even if they were, there were less than 
thirty of them, which would leave 164 of 
the intelligent women of the city who 
voted. HARRIET P. FULLER. 

Ripon, Wis., April 7, 1887. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sociotocy. By John Bascom. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The president of the University of Wis- 
consin gives, in this volume, a system of 
sociology, under the heads of custom, 

overnment, economics, religion, ethics, 
and social problems, all converging to- 
wards the goal of enlightened progress. 
The rights of women are clearly and ex- 
plicitly stated. He denies the right of 
society to restrain the free exercise of the 

wers of any individual without a reason 
plainly and deeply grounded in the com- 
mon life. He maintains that men and 
women n to be brought together on 
better terms of action. He is explicit in 
his approval of the prohibition of liquor 
selling, and of legislation in behalf of 
labor. The spirit of candor and benevo- 
lence which pervades this book is admir- 
able. H. B. B. 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY OF 
Facts. Statistical, Financial, and Political, 
for the year 1887. Compiled from official 
sources. Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress. New York and Wash- 
ington : The American News Co. 1887. Price, 
35 cents, paper; cloth, $1.50. 


This work is a miracle of condensation. 
Every year it seems to include a greater 
variety of topics. A man might spend 
weeks in studying the information it con- 
tains, and would be a learned scholar if he 
could retain it. The growth of the nation 
is shown by the annual changes in the 
figures of commerce, manufactures, and 
population. An admirable index gives 
ready access to the tables, and the elabo- 
rate statistics are so well tabulated that 
the mind readily comprehends their sig- 
nificance. It is no wonder that this work 
has become a necessity to — student of 
affairs. Mr. Spoftford has conferred upon 
the country, at a great expenditure of 
time and labor, a compact body of well- 
digested information, much of it not other- 
oe attainable, for which there is a great 
and increasing demand. If the value of 
this work were fully understood, it would 
be found in every household in America. 
Its equal cannot be found in any European 
country for popular uses. H. B. B. 


Tae Latest Stuptes on INDIAN RESERVA- 
tions. By J.B. Harrison. Philadelphia: In- 
dian Rights Association. Paper. 


The first part of this book consists of 
notes descriptive of the various reserva- 
tions visited. ‘The second part is made up 
of reflections suggested by what the au- 
thor has observed. Taken together, they 
furnish the most complete and satisfactory 
summary of the Indian question anywhere 
accessible. Its importance will be evident 
from the fact that the Indians number a 
quarter of a million. Their reservations 
cover 212,446 square miles,—an area 
twenty-five times as large as Massachu- 
setts, and of greater average fertility. 
The reservations are situated in twenty- 
one States and Territories. 

Mr. Harrison has adopted the only true 
plan for making a valuable report. As a 
representative of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, he first visited the Indian Schools 
at Carlisle, Pa., and at Hampton, Va. 
Then, equipped with letters from the 
Commissioner of the Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of War, he personally visited 
fifteen reservations, devoting six months 
to observing the schools, farming, home- 
life, and missionary work. The result is a 
deeply interesting and very instructive 
treatise, which deserves wide circulation 
and extensive perusal. Its candor of tone 
and moderation of statement are worthy 
of high praise. ‘There is nothing sensa- 
tional or sentimental, but sound gvod 
sense is visible throughout, and its con- 
clusions seem thoroughly well-grounded. 

H. B. B. 





Tue Vicrortan Hatr Century, A Jubilee 
Book. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With a por- 
trait of Her Majesty the Queen. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. Paper, 
35 cents. 


The literary genius of Miss Yonge is 
capable of making a “Jubilee Book” iu- 
teresting and attractive even to Americans. 
It gives us a brief outline of events do- 
mestic and public of the last fifty years. 
It seems to have the personal sanction of 
royalty, since it claims the credit of per- 
ect a “having been revised by 
the best authority.” The opening para- 
graph is this :— 

A few years ago there was a picture in 

Royal Academy which was looked at 
With much attention and delight. It rep- 
resented a young girl, small, slight and 
slender, but full of dignity, blue-eyed and 
pith clear-cut features, standing with 
— hair and slippered feet to receive the 
oa. of three elderly men, regarding 
d with a mixture of reverence and ten- 
erness. It was well known to represent 
Queen Victoria, when called up at five 
souk in the morning of the 28th of 
to 1837, to hear that she was Sovereign 
-- the British dominions, when only five 
seks past her eighteenth birthday.’ 

it concludes as follows :— 

“The Victorian era will be remembered 





asa of great progress in all res: ° 
ET aby years in the whole 

of the world has produced such changes, 
affecting all classes ia their domestic life 
and prosperity, as have been produced by 
railways, by telegrams, by postal arrange- 
ments and the rapid communication of in- 
tell of every sort of event through- 
out civilized world. . . Well may we 
be thankful that through this critical pe- 
riod, when every throne around us has 
been shaken, and many overthrown, we 
should have been blessed with a Sover- 
eign whose personal character commands 
not only loyalty, but love and reverence, 
whose heart beats for all that is high and 
noble, who oer with all suffering, 
guides all wholesome effort, and discour- 
ages all that is false or cruel. Well may 
we pray 

‘And sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen!” 


H. B. B. 
—__ —__+-9-e— 


FLOURISHING CLUB IN BLOOMINGTON. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Equal Suffrage Club, of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., celebrated its first anniversary 
on Tuesday evening, March 29, at the 
home of its president, Mrs. R. W. Miers. 

The motto of the Club, “Ihe right to 
vote is inherent in citizenship, irrespective 
of sex,” was woven in evergreen and 
placed over the doorway. ‘The occasion 
was celebrated in the happiest manner. 
After the welcome by the president, im- 
promptu addresses were given by Rev. 
Mr. Lyons, Prof. Boone, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Judge Miers, und others. The re- 
marks of Hon. W. C. Duncan, a gentleman 
not wholly converted to the cause, gave a 
fine opportunity for the president to ask 
“How many are in favor of equal suf- 
frage?” All the gentlemen voted in favor, 
and all but three of the ladies, 59 against 
3, of whom but 20 were club members. 
The club was organized with 8 members; 
at the close of its first year they number 
30. After delicious refreshments, it was 
the universal remark that the evening had 
been the best of the whole social season. 
It was gratifying to hear that some con- 
verts were made and confirmed on the 
spot. The Bloomington Club will enter 
into correspondence with other clubs in 
the State, with a view to increasing the 
number of such organizations and their 
efficiency, hoping to bring to bear a strong- 
er influence on the next Legislature. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FOUR LITTLE BOYS. 


Four little boys went out to play 
One very, very rainy day; 

In rubber boots, and rubber coats, 
They sallied forth to sail their boats. 


Four little boys went out to play, 

Four naughty little boys were they,— 

They splashed themselves from crown to toe, 
They laughed to see themselves look so. 





Four little boys went out to play, 

Four little boys so blithe and gay, 

Till something happened !—shall I tell?— 
One boy into a puddle fell! 


O dear! O dear! O my! they cried, 
And then to pull him out they tried,— 
And when at last they got him out 

It made them all just laugh and shout! 


He looked so queer, all wet, and black, 

His head, his feet, his arms, and back! 

They rubbed and wiped, but all in vain, 
They could not get him clean again! 


Four little boys went out to play, 
And sorry little boys were they, 
Who marched along their homeward way, 


That very, very rainy day! 
—Treasure Trove. 


++ 
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THE GOAT’S LESSON. 


Mr. Edward Whymper, in his descrip- 
tion of the ascent of the Matterhorn, tells 
of a novel way in which they drove away 
a flock of goats that were rattling down 
stones in a dangerous manner. It would 
be a good thing if boys would always turn 
as resolutely from the intoxicating cup as 
these goats fled from it. 

After describing a partial ascent of the 
mountain on one of the many occasions 
when the attempt to reach the top was un- 
successful, Mr. Whymper says: 

‘*‘We got some innocent pleasure out of 
watching the gambolings of a number of 
goats, who became fast friends after we 
had given them some salt; in fact, too fast, 
and caused us no little annoyance when we 
were descending. 

** ‘Carrel,’ I said to the guide, as a num- 
‘ber of stones whizzed by which they had 
dislodged, ‘this must be put a stop to.’ 

** *Diable!’ he grunted; ‘it is very well 
to talk, but how will you do it?’ 

“T said that I would try, and, sitting 
down, poured a little brandy into the hol- 
low of my hand, and allured the nearest 
goat. It was one who had gobbled up the 
paper in which the salt had been carried— 
an animal of enterprising character—and it 
advanced fearlessly and licked up the 
brandy. I shall not easily forget its sur- 
prise. It stopped short and coughed, and 
looked at me as much as to say, ‘Oh you 
cheat!’ and spat and ran away, stopping 
now and then to cough and spit again. We 





were not troubled any more by those 


goats.” 
This might have seemed a cruel trick to 
play on the goats; but it is a serious thing 








to have stones come bounding down a 
mountain side upon one’s head, and some 
measure had to be adopted which would 
be effectual, or human lives might have 
been lost. We are sorry for the poor goats ; 
but still more sorry for people who are not 
satisfied with a single taste of brandy.— 
Christian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A clergyman in Albany, requested to 
preach on the — gave as his text 
the last clause of the first verse of the 
twenty-sixth Psalm, concluding: ‘*There- 
fore I shall not slide.” 


If it were true, as some allege, which we 
rise to deny, that woman’s sphere is the 
circumference of the wash-tub, there is 
this consolation, that the most sought-for 
sphere of man is the circumference of the 
base-ball.— Boston Record. 


Lightning-rod Agent—It’s dangerous to 
be under this tree in a thunder-storm. 
One of us might get killed. Victim—Well, 
if you are killed, you won’t be able to talk 
any more; and, if I am killed, | can’t hear 
you. Sol guess we'd better stay.—Life. 


**Women, my boy,” said a parent to his 
son, ‘are a delusion anda snare.” ‘It is 
strange,” murmured the boy, ‘“thow peo- 
‘ple will hug a delusion.”” And while the 
old man looked queerly at him, the young 
man hunted up his roller-skates and went 
out to be snared. 


A Cohasset fisherman employed a newly 
arrived Irishman, who said he knew all 
about the business, to haul the lobster 
pots, of which he had many set about the 
rocks off that place. Upon Paddy return- 
ing from his first trip. he was met by his 
employer, who was much astonished at 
not seeing any lobsters in the dory, and, 
upon inquiring the reasons, was surprised 
at the reply that ‘they was none of thim 
ripe, for they were all green, an’ I threw 
thim overboard ag’n.’’"—Boston Gazette. 

A good answer to the assertion that 
women take no interest in politics is given 
in this reply of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake: A man said to her that women 
did not inform themselves enough about 
politics to vote judiciously,—that his own 
daughter was intelligent, but could not 
tell him the name of the congressman 
from her district. ‘*What is the congress- 
man’s name from wy district?” inquired 
Mrs. Blake. ‘Il don’t know, for I don’t 
vote in your district.” ‘In what district 
does your daughter vote?” said Mrs. Blake. 
+o 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincey. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 749 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





An IMPERATIVE NecEssity.—What pure air 
is to an unhealthy locality, what spring cleaning 
ig to the neat housekeeper, so is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to everybody, at this season. The body 
needs to be thoroughly renovated, the blood 
purified and vitalized, the germs of disease de- 
stroyed. Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other 
blood disorders are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the most popular and successfal spring medicine. 





A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agefts wanted. See their 
advertisement. r 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEP DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








Important Aids to Learners 


ON THE PIANO. 


Mason’s System of Technical Exercises ($2.5) 
used with any Instruction , and is of the highest 
value and importance in developing technique. 

a@ Ditson & Co. publish 200 different sets ot 
Piano Studies and Exercises; works of Czerny 
Kohler, Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and others. Send 
for lists and prices. 

Fairy Fingers ($1.00), and Young People’s 
Classics ($1.00), as collections of easy pieces, and 
Piano Classics ($1.00),of more difficult pieces, 
turnish useful practice of good music, as does Four- 
Hand Treasure ($2.00), Piano Duets. 


FOR NOTE READING. 


Royal Singer (60 cts.) is the present popular 
book tor singing classes, also used in High Schools 
and Colleges. Song Reader (Book 1: 50 cts.; 
Book 2: 60 cts.) is a good practical note teacher for 
Common Schools. 


FOR VOICE TRAINING. 


Study Emerson’s Vocal Method ($1.50), also 
ractice Seiler’s Exercises for Male or Female 
Joices (each $1.25). 





Books mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 








Southern Cultivator 


45th YEAR. 


rFVHE GREAT FARM, INDUSTRIAL AND 

Stock Periodical of the South. It embraces in 
its constituency the intelligent, progressive and sub- 
stantially successful farmers of this section, and as 
an advertising medium for the Merchant, Manufac- 
turer, Stock-Raiser, and Professional Man, is abso- 
lutely unequalled. Space judiciously employed in 
its columns is always remunerative. By recent pur- 
chase it now combines: The Dixie Farmer, Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Plantation, Montgomery, Ala.; the Rural 
Sun, Nashville, Tenn.; the Southern Farmers’ 
Monthly, Savannah, Ga.; Southern World, Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Phanix Agriculturist, Marietta, Ga., and 
unites the patrons of these with its own large list of 





subscribers. ‘The press and people all testify to its 
great merits as a medium for controlling Southern 
trade. Subscription, one year, in advance, postage 


paid, $1.50. Sample copies sent free. Advertise- 
ments, per line, 30c. We go to press the 25th of each 
month preceding our date. Address 
THE CULTIVATOR PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga. 





Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIce SToNE BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

WoMAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 





“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’-——-Clara Barton. 


“The WomANn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
neble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. . 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CiaRA Bewick CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, ? _, . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, \ EPITORS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





For the Relief and Cure of 





KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LIVER ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 

stimulant. $1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
(meant thee have thors retare agais, I iesen a fadieal cere 
I have made the discase of Fite} EPILEPSY or PALLING 
SICKNESS a gy . Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
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American Literature, 


AND OTHER PAPERS. By Epwi~ Percy 
Wurrr.e, With Introduction by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, to whom the volume is dedicated. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This new volume of the great essayist’s works 
contains his famous Centennial articles on 
American Literature; two articles on Emerson; 
a brilliant monograph on Starr King, and the 
now classic review of Daniel Webster’s Oratory 
—all written with that finished elegance of style 
and affluence of incident and anecdote for which 
Whipple was famed. 


ENOCH ARDEN, 


AND OTHER POEMS. Students’ Edition. 
Edited, with copious Notes and Introduction, 
by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated, 75c. 


Enriched by valuable notes, historical matter 
and illustrations. This volume contains also the 
following great poems: Lapy CLARA VERB DE 
Vere, Tirnonvs, Rizpau, Freepom, THe 
Go_prn Year, Martana, Sea Dreams, AYL- 
MER’S FIELD, MARIANA IN THE SoutH, Locks- 
LEY HALL, Sixty YEARS AFTER, etc. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
CLAUD. 


By Epoar Fawcett, author of “The House at 
High Bridge,” “‘Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. 12mo, 
with portrait, $1.50. ° 
“Edgar Fawcett is known as a novelist who be- 

lieves in painting the life of his city and his time. 

His local color is always good, and always the 

better that he blends with it the elements of the 

ideal—‘the light that never was on sea or land.’ 
es One of the most picturesque and exciting 
novels of which New York has been the scene. 

The plot is strong, the action is spirited, the char- 

acters are striking, and the interest never flags.” 

—New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Fawcett was the man of whom Long- 
fellow expected more than of any of the other 
young American authors, both as a poet anda 
novelist.” —American Queen. 

“There is an ‘untranslatable charm’ about the 
writings of Edgar Fawcett. One may correctly 
characterize him as fascinating. Brilliant, witty, 
eloquent, subtle, delicate,—all these terms might 
respectively apply to the various papers included 
in this most delightful volume of character 
sketches.”— Providence Telegram. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, 


MYSTIC CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF IRELAND. By Lapy Witpe. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with gilt top. $5.00. 

“Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.” 

— Whitehall Review. 





For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
2.40. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure - giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our LirrLE MEN AND Wom- 
EN forthem. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. By “ a he 
12mo, cloth, tlustrated, $1.50. A new story by this 
— author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 
work. 





Six O’Clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” 12mo 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightful stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 


group of children. 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by “ Pansy.” 
Quarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the quiet of 
the home S abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communion. 


So as by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. A stirring temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75.cents. e 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. 12mo 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action. Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D. Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addition to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 

The Full Stature of a Man. By Julian Worth 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 


Grafenberg People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas, 12mo. 
cloth, $126 Charch iiie portrayed with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 


Etchings from Two Lands. By Clara Arthur 
Mason. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much Iinter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 
—_ onary’s heart and home life in this attractive 
volume, 

LOTHROP’S SELECT S. 8S. LIBRARIES. 

No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illustrated, $25.00. 

No. 11, 20 l6mo vois., illustrated, $10.00, 


Pansy’s Primary Library, ® vols., $7.0. 
The New Pansy! Primary Library, 20 vols., $5.00 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. ~~ Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Ex ."8 money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their amoumeee and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


AN HISTORIC DAY---KANSAS LEADS. 


The great historic day of this year was 
Tuesday, che 5th inst., when, for the first 
time, the women of one of the largest 
States of the Union voted in all the city 
elections on the same terms as men. 

The last Legislature of Kansas honored 
itself by enacting a law to secure munic- 
ipal suffrage to women. Now the election 
has past, and the result shows how nobly 
Kansas women accepted the trust. Here- 
after, opponents of equal rights for women 
cannot raise the old bugbears and the old 
objections. ‘The case has been tried, the 
proof given. ‘he objections are practi- 
cally answered. ‘lhe bugbears are gone. 

In coming time, when the history of this 
world-embracing movement is sought, it 
will be found that Kansas is the first State 
that opened the door for political rights 
for women, and that the credit of the 
event belongs to the Legislature of 1887. 
All honor to it. L. 8. 





— 
GLORIOUS KANSAS. 


The hubbub raised over the Kansas elec- 
tion by such organs of the whiskey ring as 
the Kansas City Times, St. Louis Repub- 
lican, Chicago Tribune, and New York 
World, is highly encouraging. It shows 
that when the Republicans of Kansas gave 
women suffrage in order to enforce the pro- 
hibition amendment, they acted wisely, 
both as Republicans and as friends of tem- 
perance. ‘I'he women have made almost a 
clean sweep. Every city government in 
Kansas is to-day Republican, and pledged 
to the enforcement of the law. 

Suftragists will not be alarmed or dis- 
couraged at the howls of the defeated 
party. Satan never left «a victim yet with- 
out rending him. If anybody supposes 
that public morals can be reinstated with- 
‘out a deluge of hard words, he under: ates 
the value and magnitude of the work which 


woman suffrage is called to do. 
H. B. B. 
-+oe—____- 


THE LESSON OF RHODE ISLAND. 


The battle in Rhode Island was worth 
all it cost. In the short, spirited cam- 
paign of twenty-one days, which was all 
the Legislature allowed us, woman suf- 
frage made more converts in that State 
than in all the twenty-one years that pre- 
ceded. ‘The spectacle at the polls on elec- 
tion day showed the debasing effect of a 
restricted suffrage. The sons of men of 
foreign birth, who have grown up under a 
government of mill-owners, and are about 
to take control of the State, are not equal 
in intelligence and morals to the same class 
of young men in Massachusetts whose 
fathers have exercised political rights. 
Men reared under disfranchisement are 
not ready to accord equal rights to their 
sisters which they have seen denied to 
their parents. ‘The immediate political 
outlook in Rhode Island is not encourag- 
ing for those who believe, with Senator 
Anthony, that intelligence and virtue are 
the true qualifications for suffrage. 

But how long will it take the friends of 
woman suffrage tolearn wisdom? Not by 
sweeping constitutional amendments, con- 
ceded to get rid of an unwelcome agitation, 
and submitted to voters who are generally 
ignorant of the question, will this cause be 
carried. It will be gained step by step, 
by legislative enactments. First, munici- 
pal suffrage by statute; then, presidential 
suffrage by statute; lastly, State suffrage 
by constitutional amendment, after the 
voting of women has been thoroughly 
tested in local and national elections. 

School suffrage is only a side issue—a 
fragmentary and disjointed part of the 
general system of municipal suffrage. It 
is valuable as a recognition of principle, 
but can never enlist any considerable body 
of voters at what is, after all, only a spe- 
cial election. Full municipal suffrage, as 
in Kansas, is a live issue, and will prove 
the lever with which to achieve woman’s 
enfranchisement. Will not our friends in 
Maine, and Pennsylvania, and lowa, and 
Indiana, and Wisconsin heed the lesson, 
and demand first, municipal woman suf- 
frage by statute? 

It is said lawyers are divided on the 
question of constitutionality. So much 
the worse for the lawyers. Shall reform- 
ers accept the legal dicta of the enemies 
of freedom? If the abolitionists had 
acquiesced in the Dred Scott decision, 
slavery would exist today. Let us ask 


every State Legislature to give us the law. 
Questions of constitutionality can be de- 
cided afterwards. H. B. B. 
¢ ° 
p<. 


LICENSE SUFFRAGE DEFEATED. 


In the, Massachusetts sevate the bill to 
give women voters for School Committee 
a right to vote on the question of liquor 
licenses was. defeated lust Tuesday, April 
12: yeas 13; nays, 24; one pair included. 
So the drunkards will continue to vote on 
that question, and the drunkards’ wives 
will be excluded as before 

The bill was opposed by Senator Milli- 
ken, of Bristol, a friend of general woman 
suffrage, on the ground that a vote on this 
question alone would do no good, so long 
us only male voters are allowed to choose 
the municipal officers. “If a majority of 
men and women vote ‘no license,’ and # 
majority of the male voters elect a rum 
government, the result would be free- 
rum.” That is certainly an argument in 
favor of giving women full municipal suf- 
frage, but itis not a valid argument against 
this bill. The recognition of women’s 
right to an expression would itself be a 
positive gain. It would largely increase 
the number of women voters, thus proving 
that women do want to vote upon a public 
question of practical importance. More- 
over. the opinion of women, thus publicly 
expressed, would have great moral weight, 
and would often turn the scale in the choice 
of town and city officials in favor of tem- 
perance. On every account, therefore, we 
regret the defeat of this bill. 

But the result shows the inexpediency 
of balf-measures. What women want is 
not the mere semblance of power, but 
real power, which always commanés re- 
spect. If the W. C. T. U. will next year 
give full municipal suffrage the same vig- 
orous support and co-operation which it 
has accorded to this measure, the bill will 
very likely be carried. H. B. B. 

So a —- 


A CURIOUS DECISION IN MINNESOTA. 


Justice Rea, in one of the district courts 
of Minnesota, has rendered a decision 
granting Mrs. Minnie C. Rainey a com- 
plete divorce from her husband and $5,000 
alimony. In his decision, the judge dis- 
cusses “cruel and inhuman treatment,” 


the basis of the suit, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The defendant seems to have a mis- 
taken view of the marital rights of himself 
and wife, and to have failed to appreciate 
in its true light their relationship. By be- 
coming his wife, Mrs. Rainey did not 
cease to be a person, did not lose her indi- 
viduality, morally or socially ; she retained 
her natural sensibilities, her capability to 
enjoy pleasure and to suffer pain, and her 
natural right to secure in an innocent way 
her personal happiness. All these rights 
retained by her he was bound to respect, 
but he does not seem to have even recog- 
nized their existence. It is notas a slave, as 
a mere creature of a husband’s will, that a 
woman can be atrue wife. Dr. Rainey, 
however, apparently acted upon that 
theory. Nevertheless, unqualifiedly con- 
demning Dr. Rainey’s general course of 
conduct toward his wife, there is not in it 
sufficient to justify grauting her a divorce, 
and were it not for the culminating act of 
Dr. Rainey in taking away from Mrs. 

Rainey their infant child, this action would 
have to fail. I can conceive of no act 
more cruel. It would be mockery to say 
that a blow upon the person, struck in an- 
ger, constitutes cruelty under the law, and 
a blow, such as this was, struck in delib- 
eration at the heart and sensitive nature of 
a young mother, is not. I cannot say de- 
priving a mother of the presence and 
knowledge of the child she has given birth 
to, while her body is still unhealed from 
the effort that gave it existence, is not 
cruelty and inhuman treatmeut. I[ think 
it the very refinement of cruelty. I do 
not think Mrs. Rainey can properly dis- 
charge her duties as a wife to Dr. Rainey, 
or that she should be required to do so.” 


Dr. Rainey, however, in depriving the 
mother of her baby, was only as bad as 
the law, which gives every husband the 
right todo the same. Judge Rea, after so 
justly denouncing Dr. Rainey’s conduct, 
nevertheless gave him the custody of the 
baby, only stipulating that the mother 


should at all times be allowed to visit it. 
A. 8. B. 


o> 
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HINDOO REMONSTRANTS. 





Miss Fannie Sparks, a missionary from 
India, says that pilgrims to the sacred 
shrines generally travel in railroad cars 
now, instead of on foot. Some of the cars 
are reserved for women. Not long ago, a 
man by mistake got into the women’s 
ear. Then arose a frightful hubbub. 
Every woman jumped on a seat and clam- 
ored for the man’s instant removal. At 
last Miss Sparks succeeded in quieting 
them, and the man got out at the next 
station, the most thoroughly frightened 
person in the car. The Hindoos are con- 
sistent. They will not let men and wom- 
en associate together anywhere in public. 
But where is the consistency of Ameri- 
eans, who let men and women meet in 
railroad cars, streets, stores, and lecture- 
halls, yet raise a clamor worse than that 
of the terrified Hindoo ladies if it is sug- 





gested that the same men and women 





might meet without contamination once a 
year at the polls? A. 8. B. 
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THE LEAVENWORTH ELECTION. 


LEAVENWORTH, APRIL 8, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The oft-made objection that women will 
not vote if the franchise is extended to 
them, has been forever answered by the 
conduct of Kansas women in the munict- 
pal election just closed. Official returns 
from first and second class cities show that 
more than two-fifths of all the registered 
voters in these April elections are women, 
also that not over two-fifths of men voters, 
as a rule, register and vote. It appears 
from this that women do as well as men, 
and as fully appreciate .their privileges 
and duties as citizens. In the smaller 
cities, where registration is not required, 
the women have voted more gener- 
ally than in the larger towns, in almost 
every instance electing their full ticket. 
For, be it said to the honor of this new 
class of voters, *“‘women’s tickets” have 
been much in the field, while they have 
tuken a very lively hand in caucuses, pri- 
maries, and conventions. 

Men have paid great regard to the 
wishes of women in the selection of candi- 
dates, and in numerous places women have 
been elected.to school offices, have been 
employed in registration offices, and have 
served on election boards. So does the 
vote bring power and consequent respect. 
It is worth “millions” more than ‘silent 
influence” in public matters, as the present 
test shows. 

There have been but few towns where 
women have not congregated to rejoice 
and pass resolutions setting forth their 
sentiments in no uncertain manner. These 
expressions have been outspoken for prin- 
ciples instead of parties, and men have 
been duly notified that partisan strife shall 
not take precedence over clean records and 
high moral principles with women voters. 
As a general thing, the new voters have 
shown their ability to pass through the 
past election, with all the attendant ex- 
citement and scheming and local interests, 
without forgetting their high standard; 
there have been, however, some excep- 
tions, which show that human nature is a 
womanly as well as a manly attribute. 

The present election, in many instances, 
put good men in power where bad men 
have heretofore reigned supreme. 

Probably, in no place was sv trying a 
test made as in Leavenworth, the largest 
city in the State, having a population of 
40,000. ‘This city has, from its foundation, 
been the battlefield between the contend- 
ing elements of good and bad citizenship in 
Kansas. It is situated on the banks of the 
Missouri River, which divided, in the days 
gone by, slave and free territory, and in 
the midst of whigh was fought the issue 
on which side as to human liberty Kansas 
should take her stand. Leavenworth is 
to day engaged in no less important a war- 
fare between law and lawlessness. Since 
the adoption of the prohibitory amend- 
ment, she has been the cesspool of the 
State, into which the lawless whiskey ele- 
ment has drifted and defied the will of the 
people. She has the penitentiary, to pour 
its ex-convicts each day upon her streets; 
she has the military prison on the other 
side, and coal mines, with their attendant 
floating population, Polish, Irish, and 
German, and other influences that make it 
difficult to bring her to a high standard of 
sobriety and obedience to law. Of course, 
Leavenworth is under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

For the past four years, Mayor Neely 
has allowed more than 200 saloons and 
their attendant institutions to run; law- 
abiding people have been helpless. ‘l'wo 
years ago this man was elected by a ma- 
jority of 1,700. Into this municipal cor- 
ruption came the new voters. Members 
of the Legislature had exacted a promise 
of me that I would aid in organizing and 
leading the women of the city in their dif- 
ficult battle, and, if possible, change the 
tide of affairs. The women rallied and 
worked with a zeal, and might, and wis- 
dom that resulted in putting 2,226 names 
of women on the registration books, beside 
4,318 men. 

At first, the administration hurled only 
eontempt, ridicule, and falsehood at the 
newly qualified electors. but when each 
day developed the long list of new names 
on the books, the Whiskey Alliance became 
alarmed. They then issued circulars to 
“lady voters,” pleading for their sup- 
port, and begging them not to follow “a 
stranger that did not own one dollar's 
worth of property in the city,” raising a 
cry of ‘‘Home Rule.” Unflinching and ur- 
divided still stood my noble troops, mak- 
ing a house to house canvass, urging all 
women, regardless of race, color, or condi- 
tion, to use their new privilege. With dis- 
may the Whiskey Alliance watched the 
‘women’s registration,” and held meetings 
finally to decide how to ‘‘get rid of that 
woman from Indiana.” 

For eighteen days I delivered lectures 
each afternoon and evening to audiences 








limited in size only by the capacity of the 
building to hold them. Ministers of every 
denomination were in hearty accord, and I 
went from the humblest chapel on the out- 
skirts to the largest and most fashionable 
down-town churches. I addressed Knights 
of Labor in their lodges, as well as in pub- 
lic gatherings with their families. These 
men saw the relation of the ballot in the 
hands of their wives to the labor ques- 
tion, as well as in their own hands, and 
by hundreds became earnest friends of 
woman suffrage. I have never seen con- 
versions more rapid or more enthusiastic 


than among the Knights. The registration 


of these wives maddened the slums, and 
more desperate means had to be resorted 
to, to get rid of *‘that uncertain element 
just entering politics,” as the women vo- 
ters were called. 

A system of scurrilous falsehood and 
misrepresentation was begun through the 
local Democratic press and the Kansas 
City Times, which has considerable circu- 
lation in this city, and was telegraphed 
over the country to other papers of like po- 
litical faith. 

Women have long since learned the 
weapons of this unscrupulous element, 
and are not easily frightened from good 
works by them. Not a woman left our 
ranks. Finally, secret circulars, in Polish 
and German, were sent among these class- 
es, informing them that a stranger was 
here ‘organizing American-born women to 
vote beer and rights away from all foreign- 
born women,” and urging said Polish and 
Germans to register, the Whiskey Alliance 
oflering to pay the expenses of naturaliza- 
tion papers. Consequently, about three 
hundred and fifty of these women regis- 
tered. I counteracted this falsehood as 
far as possible by issuing pamphlets and 
circulars in German, and sowing the city 
knee-deep with temperance literature. ‘The 
seven licensed brothel-keepers, with their 
twenty-seven inmates, were put into 
**Neely hacks,” and the jail was unlocked 
and its inmates registered. 


In our work for law and order we had 
the powerful support of the Leavenworth 
Times, a great Republican daily paper that 
is a power, not only locally, but in State 
and nation, under Col. D. R. Anthony. 
he Alliance boycotted the Times. ‘This 
move only made the Times more fearless. 


Slander was their next refuge. One Ins- 
ley, whose father was understood to be 
deeply concerned inthe jobs and rings of 
the city, telegraphed to my home for my 
“record.” He got it, in strong and com- 
plimentary terms. Stung at this failure, 
they secured the services of a purported 
reporter of the New York World and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch to interview me on the 
general subject of suffrage work in the 
State. A pleasant conversation of one 
hour tock place, in the presence of my 
host, Co). D. R. Anthony, and his family. 
Only words of praise of Leavenworth wom- 
en were spoken. He went away and pub- 
lished to the world, in the Kansas City 
Times and other papers in the liquor inter- 
est, that I had declared Leavenworth wom- 
en to be frightfully immoral, and the trad- 
ing in wives a thing of common occurrence. 
This came like a whirlwind into the com- 
munity just the day before the election. 
The most intense excitment prevailed. I 
had the young reporter placed under arrest 
for criminal libel in less than two hours 
after the Times had appeared on the streets, 
and pamphlets denying his statement scat- 
tered over the city,—thus, as far as possi- 
ble, destroying the plot to break the ranks 
of the new voters. 

All conspired to bring every element to 
the polls the next morning. On one side 
were arrayed the great mass of the 
churches, citizens in favor of law and or- 
der, the organized workingmen and their 
wives; on the other side were the whiskey 
men en masse, a formidable host ;.the float- 
ing population, a small per centage of re- 
spectable people, all of whom had some 
financial interests to subserve in keep- 
ing the old administration in power; and 
brothel-keepers, who had been promised 
that the old system of dealing with them 
should be continued. 

There were no neutralelements. Every- 
body, of both sexes, worked with a will. 
Groups of Law and Order women assem- 
bled in the churches and reading-rooms, 
where committees gave them proper tickets, 
and carriages conveyed them to the polls. 

The women opposed to law and order 
had no headquarters and were not strong 
enough to assemble, but they worked with 
an energy worthy of a better cause. The 
utmost decorum prevailed. 

So far as I am able to sean the results 
of woman suffrage ia this trying position, 
where good and bad used all possible influ- 
ence, I conclude that as many women will 
vote as men, where the issues are moral 
rather than financial. Women belonging 
to churches, philanthropic women, prac- 
tical, domestic wives and careful mothers, 
form the majority vote for law and order. 
Women whose husbands are dealers ia in- 
toxicants, and those having husbands in- 
terested in the jobs and rings of the ad- 





ministration, are sometimes stirring cam. 
paigners in their own supposed interests, 
The few keepers and inmates of brothels 
voted, but went immediately from the 
polls. Wives of drinking men, unless 
Germans, almost invariably voted for tem. 
perance, and many Germans were persis. 
tent workers for the law and order ticket, 
About one-third of all German women 
voted the temperance ticket ; the remaining 
two-thirds ‘vould not vote away der lib. 
erty and der beer.” This merely shows 
the necessity of work among the Gernians. 
Irish women were not as ready to register 
as other classes of foreigners, but I did not 
find one that voted other than the straight 
temperance ticket. Some were enthusias. 
tic workers. The colored women were 
the most zealous canvassers, the most de- 
termined workers on election day for law 
and order, and the most outspoken against 
those men of their race who sold their 
votes or worked for other than temperance 
and the Republican ticket. 

Will women buy and sell votes? Yes, 
in a few instances only. 

The result, officially counted out in Leay. 
enworth, where the good and bad elements 
of society were brought to the surface, 
was for temperance, law, order, and men 
of the cleanest records. The last election 
put the Democratic mayor in power, as 
well as the large majority of his council, 
by seventeen hundred majority. The pres- 
ent returns, which are at this writing con- 
sidered fraudulent, give the same mayor a 
bare sixteen majority, with a council for 
law and order. Thus, by woman’s first 
attempt at city politics in the stronghold 
of Kansas, the Whiskey Alliance has its 
majority wiped out. Not another Deno- 
ocratic mayor is left in Kansas, the women 
of Topeka, Fort Scott, and other cities, 
having done the same good service for 
the Republicans. Municipal corruption is 
one of the great questions of American 
politics, the tramp and saloon vote work- 
ing detriment to good morals and good 
governmént. Kansas women have proven, 
by their conduct in the present contest, 
that the home vote is all-powerful to over- 
come both these influences. 

The Republican party in Kansas has 
acted wisely, as the test shows, in enfran- 
chising women. So let us reasonably 
conclude that, as human nature is about 
the same the States over, the Republican 
purty has nothing to lose and all to gain 
by advocating and bringing about the en- 
franchisement of women as it did that 
of the negro. Negro suftrage was a polit- 
ival necessity to save the Republican par- 
ty. Woman suffrage is no less a moral 
necessity for the perpetuity of good gov- 
eroment. Kansas is a worthy leader to 
follow. HELEN M. GouGar. 


~~ 
oo 


AFRAID OF THE ANGELS. 





It is said that women must not vote, be- 
cause they are angels; and in the next 
breath it is predicted that their votes 
‘would generally be cast for the worst 
men and the worst measures.” This sug- 
gests the story of the little boy who was 
told that he need not be afraid to go to bed 
in the dark, because angels would be there 
to watch over him. He only sobbed the 
harder, and answered, “It is the angels 
themselves that I’m afraid of!” If wom- 
en are angels, the influence of their votes 
could hardly be otherwise than good, and 
no one need be afraid of them. On the 
other hand, if they are only ordinary 
human beings, why should they not have 
ordinary human rights? A. 8. B. 


————<—$o-o-9—____. 
“THE FILTHY POOL.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I never realized the meaning of this ex 
pression as I did April 6, at the polls in 
Rhode Island. But I was not disheartened. 
My mother is a good housekeeper, and 
taught me that an untidy house was the 
first thing to be regulated. Like some of 
our friends, I used to think that I needed 
the ballot. I now think that the ballot 
needs me, and, first of all, the ward-room 
needs me and some other women to clea! 
it. For, even in Newport,—cultured, aris 
tocratic Newport,—in the engine-housé 
where the Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of the city came to vote, it was the 
dirtiest room Lever saw. Need us? What 
are men thinking of? No wonder maby 
went out as quickly as their feet could 
carry them! Idle men loafed and smoked 
and spit tobacco-juice all over the floor 
By the time the polls were closed, theré 
was not a clean spot four inches square 
It was not a fit place for animals. 9; 
where is the brobm-brigade, with its soa? 
and warm water, which will clean up thes 
filthy places and make them respectable 
for our brothers? 

Men have gorgeous club rooms. Cas 
any one tell us why their voting precinc’ 
are allowed to be so nasty? From #! 
‘quarters in the cities of Rhode Island W¢ 
heard this same report. And where wel 
the men of intelligence? I saw but fe 
Are they disgusted, and do they there 
fore stay at home? I shall remembe! 
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Newport by men who smoke, expectorate 

and drink rum (called by the 
men at the polls “bug-juice”). I was in 
more than one precinct during the day. 
There was but little diflerence between 


2 failed to carry theamendment. But 
if we had weighed the votes by intelli- 
gence, the victory would have been ours. 
Vote-distributors of both parties stood at 
the door and made up the tickets with the 
“Reject” ballot in them; an omnibus load 
of men would drive up, take these tickets, 
and cast them without looking at them. 
[n many cases men could not read their 
pallots. I have been in the “banner ward” 
fer rum in Boston, but Newport exceeds 
anything I have seen here. School suf- 
frage for women in Massachusetts did one 
good thing : it called out an ordinance for- 
pidding smoking at the polls, and the offi- 
cers are ready to enforce it, if asked. The 
polling places should be clean, and a gen- 
eral air of refinement should pervade the 
rooms where the people go (even half the 
people) to vote for the men who make the 
laws of their State. 

But about our campaign. It was a good 
one. Ninety-two meetings were held in 
twenty-eight days. We were all busy. 
Many people who never before had thought 
of the subject now stand with us. It will 
be an easy matter to organize Rhode Island 
now, and I, for one, hope that our good 
friend, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, who showed 
such ability in carrying on the month’s 
acmpaign, wil) be able, with his other du- 
ties, to undertake it. Rum defeated us 
this time. It will overthrow the constitu- 
tional amendment for prohibition in a few 
years, if the people are not wide awake, 
Indeed, our Massachusetis remonstrants 
are in good company! When rumsellers 
and the most ignorant men take one side, 
that is argument enough for me to take the 
other. 

Our friends in Rhode Island got up a list 
of good names in favor of woman suffrage, 
and published them. Money was sent 
from the Massachusetts ‘“tremonstrants” 
to Rhode Island to get up a counter-list. 
Its most prominent names were Episcopal 
clergymen and rumsellers, side by side. 
The others were not known tofame. We 
then published another list. A more influ- 
ential set of names could not be found. It 
included reformers, literary men and wom- 
en, and leaders in all good works. We put 
at the head, in large letters, ‘‘Match this 
if you ean!” They did not attempt it. 
They knew it would be impossible. 

Great praise is due the men and women 
who went to the polls in the interest of the 
amendment. I have yet to learn of any 
one who was discouraged. Some never 
had been to the polls before, but feel now 
that this is their place when election comes 
round. Cora Scott POND. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The monthly meeting of the South Bos- 
ton Woman Suffrage Club was held at the 
residence of Miss Sophia M. Hale, 391 
West Broadway, on Monday evening, April 
ll, with a full attendance. 

Dr. Salome Merritt, of Boston, was the 
speaker of the evening. She gave a paper 
upon Heredity.”” ‘The pbysical, intellec- 
tual, and moral bearings of the subject 
were considered, and her hearers were 
urged to treat with compassion and for- 
bearance the innocent victims of unfavora- 
ble parentage and environments. ‘The re- 
sponsibility devolving upon parents to 
cultivate in themselves the best instincts 
was shown, because their descendants will 
tnentally and physically gain or lose, rise 
or fall, as the-promptings of the higher or 
lower nature are followed. An earnest 
discussion then followed, in which many 
interesting facts tending to substantiate 
the truths of the science of heredity were 
elicited. 

Dr. Merritt holds the position of State 
Superintendent of the Department of 
Heredity in the Mass. W. C. ‘I’. U., and by 
invitation of the Club many of the promi- 
nent members of the South Boston branch 
of the Union were present. B. 

—__-__ -# ee 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BELMONT. 


BELMONT, MASs., APRIL 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Knowing from personal experience with 
What satisfaction anything relating to the 
Success of our good cause of woman's ad- 
Vancement, which is only one phase of 
the world’s advancement, is greeted by all 
hterested persons, we venture to ask a 
Place in your columns for an account of 
the recent success of school suffrage work 
in Belmont. ° 
Our Suffrage League was organized in 
September, of 1885, and last July a com- 
mittee of five from the League visited 
every family in the town, for the purpose 
of interesting the women more especially, 
and through them the male voters, to elect 
wo women members upon the School 
» in the places of two men whose 
terms would expire in the ensuing spring. 





The president of our League, Mrs. Caro- 
line R. Whitney, and Mrs. Mary Horne, 
consented to stand for the nomination. 

The first result of ‘this effort was that 
34 women presented themselves for taxa- 
tion and registration, and with property 
tax payers the number is increased to 45, 
our actual number of women voters being 
45, male voters 355. 

The caucus preliminary to the spring 
town meeting was held in the evening of 
the geventh day of the previous month, and 
such an outpouring of the masculine voters 
of the town had never been seen in its his- 
tory, for it was known that the women 
voters, or, at least, a large number of them, 
intended to be present. The meeting was 
held, as usual, in a small hall in the Town 
Hall building, but that was speedily filled, 
and the stairs and entry-way, even, were 
packed, and the cry was, ‘‘still they come ;” 
so the very sensible proposal was made and 
accepted to adjourn to the lower large hall, 
and we twenty-one women, with the large 
and increasing crowd of men, passed down 
into the regular Town Hall]. The proceed- 
ings were orderly and harmonious, a great 
gain, as every one conceded, over previous 
caucuses, and the names of the two wom- 
en were put upon the regular caucus ticket 
almost without opposition. 

Now comes the only unpleasant feature 
of the occasion. In the warrant for the 
town meeting was an article calling for 
the reduction of the school board from 
six members to three; but as only one 
member could be dropped at a time, were 
this movement accepted, it meant virtually 
the election of only one woman in any 
case. To be strictly just, it was said that 
this idea of a reduction in the member- 
ship of the school board had been agitated 
for two or three years, so we will call it 
simply a coincidence that it should have 
been passed and carried just at this time. 
However, take it all in all, the result was 
very gratifying and encouraging. Mrs. 
Whitney was elected by a vote of 118, 
against a vote of 64 for her male opponent, 
and we naturally feel that the experiment 
of woman’s power in this field of labor is 
being put to the test under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. M. F. S. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Sometimes woman proposes and man 
disposes, and so it has happened here. 
The large hall of Masonic Temple was en- 
gaged for our State Convention, April 20 
and 21. But the secretary overlooked or 
misunderstood the fact that the hall was 
needed for a Masonic festival on the even- 
ing of the 20th, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, to change the days to the 21st 
and 22d. All other arrangements will re- 
main as heretofore announced. 

In addition to the speakers already men- 
tioned, we are promised addresses by Rev. 
Amanda Deyo, of Poughkeepsie, and Mrs. 
Annie Jenness Miller. We had hoped to 
have Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer with us, 
but her coming is doubtful. 

Mrs. Jenness Miller is soon to remove to 
East Orange, N. J., where she will make 
her home, so as to be near the scene of her 
labors in this city. In a few weeks the 
first number of the new journal devoted to 
healthful attire will be issued. It is to be 
called Dress. Mrs. Miller objects to the 
term ‘‘dress reform.” She says you do 
not call other improvements ‘‘reforms,” 
and as this journal will deal only with 
healthful and sensible costumes, she does 
not think they shouid be called ‘‘reforms.” 
In connection with this new effort Mrs. 
Van Brunt, one of the most energetic of 
women, will open rooms in West 19th 
Street, where all these improved garments 
can be bought. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker is deliver- 
ing a series of lectures here that have at- 
tracted much attention. They are on dif- 
ferent questions of municipal reform. The 
last one was given in the beautiful par- 
lors of Mrs. Esther Herrman, a lady who 
is always ready to aid any good cause. 
The subject that day was ‘‘Sanitation.” 
Mrs. Hooker’s own paper was most valua- 
ble. Mr. John Hooker, her husband, also 
made an interesting address. Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate, who has been laboring to 
bring about tenement-house reform, made 
some important suggestions. 

The Western New York Convention, 
which it was proposed to hold at Roches- 
ter, has been postponed till October. Mrs. 
Laura C. Fay, the president of the Roches- 
ter Society, will not return to her home 
for some time, and it has been decided that 
the Convention had better take place when 
it will have more effect upon the fall elec- 
tions. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, who is so effective 
as a speaker, both in English and German, 
lately addressed the Liberal Club here and 
our Suffrage League. Mrs. Neymann is 
soon going West. Suffrage Societies should 
secure her services. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League 
meets with Mrs. Ole Bull, Monday, April 
18, at 3.30 P. M. Col. T. W. Higginson 
will address the League. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The right of anything takes care of the 
end of it.— Unity. 

Illinois has raised the age of protection 
for girls to fourteen years. 

Five ladies are elected to the city council 
in Syracuse, Kansas. 

Twenty five young women graduated 
from the Woman's Medical College of 
Chicago last week. 

California has passed a bill requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools. 

A wonian who knows enough to “‘influ- 
ence” her husband to vote right, knows 
enough to vote right herself. 

In The Hague, 1,224 women have peti- 
tioned the municipal council to abolish the 
state regulation of vice. 

Thirty woman suffrage tracts (sample 
copies) sent post-paid for ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

S. B. Chittenden has given $100,000 to 
Yale College for a new library building, 
on condition that the library shall be open 
to women. President Dwight has accepted. 


The graduates of Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton, living in and near New York, have 
formed an alumne association, with Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, as presi- 
dent. 

In another column will be found ac- 
counts of the municipal elections in vari- 
ous Kansas cities, gleaned from different 
Kansas papers. ‘The reports will be con- 
tinued next week. 

In Abilene, Kansas, two candidates for 
the city council were defeated by the 
women’s vote, on account of their oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage. This is refresh- 
ing news. It served them right. 

A meeting of leaders of temperance re- 
form is called by Miss Frances E. Willard, 
at Lake Bluff, Ill., from July 6 to 18, to 
compare views and formulate a statement 
and plan of work. 

Dr. Henry D. Coggeswell, a San Fran- 
cisco millionaire, has given a million dol- 
lars to endow a school in San Francisco, 
where trades will be taught to any boy or 
girl who is qualitied to be admitted. 

Will the learned gentleman who con- 
siders ‘‘indirect taxation a disease,” please 
consider that the women of this country 
have always been taxed indirectly, and are 
still waiting for a remedy for that di-ease? 
—Boston Globe. 

The presence of ladies at the polls on 
Monday emphasized a most quiet and 
orderly election. Every man was on his 
good behavior—no smoking or swearing, 
and no one let his angry passions rise.— 
Pawpaw ( Mich.) Herald. 

The Indiana branch of the Nationnal 
Woman Suffrage Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Indianapolis, May 3 and 
4, at the Grand Opera House, with head- 
quarters at the Bates Hotel. Able speak- 
ers will be present. 

Who can doubt that a mayor and alder- 
men whose re-elections depend in a great 
part upon the women of their city, will 
sharply restrict rumselling and the social 
evil, or that the communities will be bet- 
ter for such restriction?—Springjield Re- 
publican. 

Many California women cultivate fruit 
farms, themselves doing much of the work, 
picking, packing, raisin-making, and can- 
ning fruit. Crystallized figs and apricots 
are the prod ucts of women’s labor, as well 
as jellies, jams, and marmalade, which 
are sent all over the world. 

In a recent address to graduates of the 
Maryland faculty of physics, Col. H. Kyd 
Douglas said: **A young physician’s first 
prescription should be for himself—a wife 
—to be taken immediately. Doctors must 
be sober and serious, and there is nothing 
so likely to make them so as an early mar- 
riage.” 

'’he French Senate has passed a law that 
in cases of separation between husband 
and wife, the wife shall be restored to her 
civil rights without having in future to 
recur to the ‘‘authorization” of her hus- 
band. If the Chamber of Deputies con- 
firms this action, a very serious and humili- 
ating disability will be removed. 


The serial story by Mrs. Eliza Sproat 
Turner, which is concluded in this number 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, has been highly 
appreciated, and has called out many 
warm expressions of interest and praise. 
In behalf of thousands of readers, we ten- 
der the author our thanks for so valuable 
a contribution to the literature of the 
‘““woman question.” 

The argument against woman suffrage 
which is based on physical strength is one 
of the most absurd of the whole lot. Log- 
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For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
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For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
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ically carried out, it would disfranchise | 
half the men in America, including some 
of those who have been most influential in 
shaping public affairs. It would also en- 
franchise a class of women who, as a rule, 
would be least fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of suffrage.— New Bedford Mercury. 


A remarkably large proportion of the 
women in the Kansas cities and larger 
towns voted, considering that this was the 
first election in which they had been al- 
lowed to do so. The women’s vote ran 
from one-fifth to one third of the whole 
vote cast in those towns where the total 
vote is reported, which, considering that 
Kansas has 77,000 more men than women 
in a population of 1,000,000, is a remarka- 
ble showing. Probably Kansas never had 
so quiet an election before. Nota single 
fight or disturbance is reported. The law 
keeping ballot-peddlers and workers fifty 
feet from the polls was enforced for the | 
first time in the State, and business was | 
done quietly and decorously, just as at any | 
other place where men take their wives 
and sisters.—Springjield Republican. 





The mere mention in succession of the 
names of Dr. Samnel Eliot, Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Peabody, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
and Hon. J. W. Dickenson, must of neces- 
sity excite the interest of every reader in 
the occasion which brings such eminent 
men together. Such an event is the dedi- 
catory exercises to be held in the new 
Kindergarten Building, corner of Day and 
Perkins Streets, Roxbury, on Tuesday, the 
19th inst., at 3 o'clock, P. M., to which all 
are invited who have contributed large or 
small sums to the enterprise. Brief ad- 
dresses will be given by all the gentlemen 
named, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
read a poem written for the occasion. Gov. 
Ames will be present. The day will be an 
eventful one in the history of this move- 
ment, and will, doubtless, be remembered 
with the greatest pleasure by the blind 
children and their many friends. Cards of 
admi<sion way be procured by contribu- 
tors, on application to M. Anagnos, South 
Boston. 

The Senate Chamber was crowded last 
‘Tuesday, floor, seats, and galleries, with la- 
dies interested in the bill to allow women 
to vote on the saloon question. Nothing 
adds so much to the general beauty of the 
historical chamber, and to the dignity of 
the senatorial group, as an audience of fair 
and earnest women. The scene and the 
unanswerable speech of Senator Morse de- 
served a favorable conclusion. ‘There was 
a proof of how much can be said in little 
in Senator Morse’s brief address. It was 
direct, forcible, eloquent, and delivered in 
the spirit of earnest conviction that always 
charms the listener. There were a suffi- 
cient number of Republican senators to 
follow the lead of Senator Slattery and 
vote down the bill, and to disappoint the 
fair attendants. Yet, whoever heard the 
compact and convincing sentences of Sena- 
tor Morse must have felt the force of their 
mighty truths, and have been assured that 
the defeat on Beacon Hill, llke that at 
Bunker Hill, is one that will be certain to 
have its Yorktown.— Traveller. 
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Tue body is more susceptible to benefit from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now than at any other sea- 
son. Therefore,.take it now. 


CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received for Easter some very 
handsome novelties in GLOVES. 

















Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, bealth and durability has no equal. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regaio its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. hat each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 
tta.” S Fs ce-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 





For sale by all the leading dry goods houses * 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Pitchers, Pipkins, Milk 
Boilers, Stew Pans, Nap- 


GER MAN pies, Covered, Jugs, Tea 
Pots, Coffee Boilers,Choc- 
olate Pots, C00 K| NG Cracker Jars, 
Butter Pots, Stew Pans, 
Match Jars, ete. Fine finished 

goods at a moderate price. Our WARE 
GUY BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 


Spring imporfation now open. 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 


WONDERS beep. 


CORAL, SHELLS, and other MARINE CURIOSI- 
TIES. We have agents constantly employed in secur- 
ing rare specimens of the above-nawed articles, and 
offer to the public as fine a collection for ONE DOL- 
LAR as they can procure at ony regular shell store 
for double the amount. OUR OLLAR CABINET, 
containing over TWENTY VARIETIES of Sheils, Coral, 
etc., will please both old and young. Carefully ked 
and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address 


Marine Curiosity Supply Co., 
(Box 15) Key West, Florida. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest _styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete, retailing or 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, Boston 








ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Centiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 


Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. rr} per doz 










“ Cuffs, 40c. 6 “ 2,20. 
Ladies’ Collars, lie. 6 “ 85c. 150 * 
sd Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 
"fe FACTS 

FIVE 
REGARDING 

Cactus Balm 

THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES fn "Eien et 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Balt tinenan blotches Suffustous, 
Roughness, ryness, § ness, Prick] Heat, 
Itehing, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES ireicat; Chronic hevle or Neuralgrn 
Headache; Scald-Head and cther Scalp diseases. 


CURES tittsmmatious as with's magic touch. 


ARRESTS fasteh stuik® sot ndoom 
RESTORES S's sw'eu’Asoa™ 


UNSURPASSED 82° Wicicsone Pure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (5 “i.crr*ins: 
Dentrifice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fronton ee ae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 


SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 


si as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial! benefit In re! ras Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Co its other virtues, my 
uaintances who have used the 

Balm speak of ft In_terms of u 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 
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* For the Woman’s Journal. 
RIGHT, NOT MIGHT. 


BY M. F. L. 





‘Two dollars a day! What a price to pay 
For a woman's work! We'll out her,” they say. 
What of the many hours of toil? 
What though she burned the midnight oil? 
A woman, she! 
Three little ones, of care bereft 
That is their right, at home are left ; 
He whom she once had leaned upon 
Hath e’en from their remembrance gone ; 
But what of that? 
Have not all nations cheated her, 
Whose sex forbids her to demur? 
Then, who so noble as to say: 
“Its value we for work will pay, 
Woman or man’’? 
O for the day when potent right 
Shall overcome what now is might! 
Then, woman, thou shalt reign supreme, 
Who on our solitude dost beam 
With light divine. 
—_————_e-oo- 


A WAFT OF SUMMER. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 





A few brown grasses in a waste of snows, 
A dim, red moon beyond a gloom of pine, 
A shifting wind that loiters as it blows 
The snow-dust whirling, sculpturesque and fine. 


And yet with so sweet lulls, we well may deem 
He comes remorsefully, a truant rover, 

From fields where dusky meadow-lilies dream 
Through sultry days above the ripened clover. 
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SPRING. 





BY HENRY TIMROD. 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair ; 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the woods the yellow jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 

The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 








~~ oe 
THE RED-BIRD'S SONG. 


BY M. R. M. 





Upon a branch of my acacia tree, 

The milk-white blossoms flushing to the glow 

Of morning, swinging censers to and fro, 

A red-bird perched in a glad ecstasy, 

Fronting the sun, and sang so loud and free, 

My heart was fain to echo soft and low, 

Thank God! Thank God, for this fair sunrise glow! 
His clearer praises seemed to silence me ; 

His glad, exultant calls, ‘‘What cheer! what cheer!” 
And his sweet instant answer, “Joy! joy! joy!” 

As if in fear that my base earth alloy 

Might dim the lustre of his song so clear! 

Yet since that day, in reverential fear, 


My heart repeats his song, ‘What cheer!” “Joy! 


—Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer. 
-~~e-oe- 


COMPTON PLACE. 








BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 





Fair beeches, though your brother trees 
In forests stand so proud, 

Yet here the fierce winds from the seas 
So oft your heads have bowed, 

That still, when softer airs prevail, 

Your tops seem bending from the gale. 


With salt dews from the sea foam wet, 
By many a tempest torn, 

Scarred trunks and twisted limbs show yet 
What terrors ye have borne; 

Nor any years can now undo 

What the past years have done to you. 


Yet, when the Spring is in the land, 
And bright the heaven o’erhead, 
In sullen gloom ye will not stand, 
Though life’s best hopes be dead ; 
New leaves break forth from buds unseen, 
Till all the wood is clothed in green. 


Fair souls, that from your high intent 
By bitter fate are barred, 

Though past all hope your lives be bent, 
And past all healing scarred, 

Yet learn of these, to do as they— 

Not what ye would, but what ye may! 


o> 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





(Concluded.) 

Elias hastened to the room. She lay 
on the bed, not feverish now, nor so very 
pale; one hand kept hold of Huldah’s 
dress as she sat by the bedside. 

‘*Nora, wife!” he called; but Huldah 
warned him back. 

“Do try and eat something,” she was 
saying, imploringly; ‘‘do, to please me.” 

‘I did, to please you, this morning.” 

“Oh, so little; not enough to keep a 
chippy bird. Why, she’ll actually starve.” 

“Talking of starving,” said Nora, feebly, 
‘*there’s been queer things happening in 
this house for years past, and I never 
found them out till lately. People can’t 
live without food, you know.” 

**No, indeed; so, Nory, do”—— 

‘**And how long do you think they could 
live without love and respect? Entirely 
without?” 

“Why, it couldn't be; such a thing 
never was. I suppose if it could, they’d 
get sick after a while, and”—— 

“Well, I’ve been living nearly three 
years without either love or respect. 
Some water, please; I’m very tired.” 

She lay back white for a time, but, on 
rousing, her mind seemed to take the 
same direction. 





‘Those Indian tribes; they feed on clay, 
but it doesn’t nourish them. I’ve been all 
this time feeding on clay, and didn’t know 
till now that I was starving.” 

‘But it isn’t so,” cried Huldah; ‘‘every- 
body loves her. I love her. Why, Nory, 
pet, don't she know I’ve stayed in this house 
ever since she came, only to save her from 
hardship ?” 

“You and father,” said Nora, softly, 
pushing her hand into Huldah’s. 

*‘And then,” said Huldah, warily, ‘‘her 
husband.” 

“Strange; I used to think so. Asifa 
man could degrade the person he loved,— 
could think she had no soul but such as he 
chose to breathe into her!” 

“But, Nory, I should think if she loved 
him right, things would come to seem 
right. Besides, she ought.” 

Nora opened her eyes a little; could 
there possibly be another view of the mat- 
ter? Elias sprang eagerly forward. But 
her mind, as well as her eyes, seemed to 
close again wearily. 

‘There is something in me that refuses 
to love a master. No, I don’t love him!” 

*I shouldn't think it would be so very 
bad,” argued Huldah, whose different 
nature rather invited tyranny. ‘But, 
Nory, little one, now I must talk to her 
plainly. She’s a very sick woman; the 
doctor says so; he says she’s run down, 
and nothing will bring her up unless she 
tries herself. O Nory, do, do,do!” And 
she broke into monstrous sobs that seemed 
to shake the room. 

“How does she feel now, Nory?” said 
Mrs. Sharpe, looking in anxiously. 

**Pretty well; I’m only rather tired.” 

‘*Won’t she try and see ’Lias a minute? 
He’s waiting here at the door.” 

“No, please.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” moaned the old 
lady; ‘*will she rest awhile, and then see 
Him?” 

“No, please.” 

‘“T will speak to her!” cried Elias. 
‘*‘Nora, wife, I ask your forgiveness. I 
mean to be so different! Only get well, 
and I’ll be another man.” 

She turned upon him that look of 
strangeness and aversion. 

“The man’s afraid of losing his help,” 
she explained. ‘‘He’ll find it hard to fill 
my place at my wages.” 

“Tt must be that I deserve this,” he 
said, bowing his head as if to a beating 
wind. ‘Oh, woman, can’t you try to for- 
give me?” 

Nora turned wearily toHuldah. ‘Could 
he be got out any way, do you think?” 
she inquired, feebly. 

“Pll go,” said Elias. 

But it was no better all that day nor the 
next; for still she lay with half-dpen 
eyes, which, if he succeeded in gaining 
her attention, closed with a look of annoy- 
ance, as if some unpleasant image clouded 
a pleasant dream. At last the doctor, a 
dapper young man just settled in the vil- 
lage, was illuminated by an idea. 

**She must rouse herself,” he announced. 
‘She must make an effort. She ought to 
eat more.” 

“But she won’t eat at all,” said Mrs. 
Sharpe. 

‘Dear, dear!” said the doctor, and his 
little light went out again. 

‘*Nory, does she know her father’s com- 
ing?” said Huldah. Then, indeed, came 
asmile so sweet that Elias thought her 
face the face of an angel. 

‘Tell her I sent for him,” he whispered. 

“It was ’Lias did it. *Lias tries so hard 
to please her.” P 

**Yes,” said Nora, dreamily; ‘I think it 
is time for father to come.” 

‘*What shall I do?” cried Elias, turning 
in his extremity to his mother, as in the 
old childish days. But for once the moth- 
er failed him. 

‘*Don’t ask me what to do!” she replied, 
turning suddenly upon him. ‘*You’ve 
done all the things she wanted you not to 
do, and you’ve left undone all the things 
she wanted you to do (misquoting a little 
in her agitation). She said so in one of 
her spells. And you’re a vampire, what- 
ever that is; and you’ve kept her in an ex- 
hausted receiver, whatever that is; and 
instead of being her friend, you’ve been 
her master; and she can’t live under a 
master, and so she must die.” 

“You, too, mother!” said Elias, quite 
confounded. ‘* You?” 

“Oh, I know,” retorted his mother, 
sharply, answering his thought. ‘You'll 
say next it was me taught you to treata 
woman that way; and suppose I did? If 
you’ve no more judgment after all than us 
women, where’s the right in your always 
having things your own way?” 

“T have no judgment,” groaned Elias; 
“T have no right. O mother, if I could 
only begin again!” 

Hour after hour he sat by the foot of 
the bed, hoping that even yet his time 
might come. She had ceased, apparently, 
to dislike his presence, but from every one 
save Huldah her mind seemed withdrawn. 
She heard them pass and repass, she heard 
each word that was uttered, but, for her- 





self, she lived in another sphere. And in 
that life her father was always near, and 
her mother was calling, and the calling 
was in the voice of thedear old good-night 
hymns. Still, Mother Sharpe, all in tears, 
flitted past and back again; still Semira- 
mis stood and stared, with the large drops 
ever rolling and rolling down her cheeks; 
and still she lay and mused. 

“Presently father will come, and he 
knows the way, and very soon we shall 
see her watching beside the heavenly 
gate.” 

And now the faces came and went more 
urgently ; and sometimes one and another 
spoke to her, and she heard them clearly; 
but it seemed scarce worth while to an- 
swer, for after all they were so far away. 
And then there was a strange doctor, and 
she was alone with him and with—who was 
it? Perhaps the man who had been her 
master. At any rate, her father would 
soon be here. 

‘**I don’t understand the case,” said the 
new doctor, gravely. “I find extreme 
prostration, with no explicit disease. It 
may be exhaustion from overwork, or it 
might be—but the supposition is so absurd 
in this case’”—— 

“It might be,” cried Elias. 
for God's sake!” 

“Or else,” said the doctor, slowly, “I 
could almost say that this young girl is 
dying simply because she does not wish to 
live.” 

“It’s truth,” gasped Elias. ‘It’s I that 
have murdered her. It’s I have taken 
away her desire to live. But I loved her; 
I know, I know, I loved her.” 

“Softly,” said the doctor, soothingly. 
“Your trouble has made you unjust to 
yourself. I know you too well, my friend, 
to believe these self-accusations. I have 
heard of you as the best of sons, the kind- 
est of husbands.” 

‘It was false!” cried Elias. This man, 
heretofore so quiet, so reticent, had 
changed his very nature, or grief had rent 
his heart and brought up that from its 
depths of which even he had not known. 
‘It is false; I didn’t consider her; I for- 
got we were different, and went on try- 
ing to make her live my life instead of her 


own.” 
‘“*But you say you loved her,” said the 


doctor, kindly. 
“T loved her as I love my own body; it’s 
mine, and [ never think of putting a price 


‘Speak, 


on it. Now. hear me comparing her to 
my pitiful body! Nora—she was my 
soul!” 


It seemed scarce human speech in which 
these words were uttered, but a cry of 
some immortal agony; and the man, at 
all other times slow and decorous, sprang 
from his chair and flung himself beside 
the bed with buried face, and hard, loud 
sobs that made no attempt at repression. 
So he lay, unconscious of all around him, 
unconscious that the doctor had changed 
his position, and, with head bent forward, 
gazed eagerly at the placid face on the 
pillow. Was it his fancy? Was it the de- 
ceptive movement of sunset? It seemed 
to him that a hint, a flutter of light or 
color, stole up that white cheek. 

And Nora, with her senses so clear and 
their sense so far away, had been follow- 
ing her fancies, and they were very sweet. 
‘*For he will soon come,” she kept think- 
ing, ‘‘and that is all I wait for (‘I didn’t 
value her,’ he says; ‘I didn’t consider her.’ 
That was the trouble with the man that 
was my husband). And she is watching 
now by the heavenly gate, and I shall hold 
father’s hand.” And now the talk in the 
room floated fartheraway. ‘I think I hear 
the music—I certainly hear—ah, what 
is he saying? ‘Nora, she was my soul!’ 
Why, that is the voice of my husband; 
and that should mean—why, that should 
mean ?” ° 

And then it was, when that cry of re- 
morse and love took hold on the dying 
ear, that the doctor, leaning breathlessly 
forward, imagined a flutter of color, and 
saw a quiver on the flower-white eyelids, 
and heard the faintest murmur of a name. 

“Look up, man,’’ he whispered, shaking 
the mourner roughly. 

Elias looked, and starting, fixed his eyes 
on Nora’s. 

“That seemed to mean,” said the faint- 
est voice from the pillow, ‘‘that he did 
really” —— 

Elias did not speak, but his soul so 
called from his eyes that it drew that other 
soul from its heavenly visions. And so it 
came, that when at last her father sprang 
breathless to the bedside, her hand was 
already held by one who was leading her, 
not to the crystal gate, but backward, 
back to what we here call life. 





CHAPTER XXII.—LIsT OF THE SAVED. 
Six years have passed since the day last 
described in this story; and by conse- 
quence the world is, with maybe a few ex- 
ceptions, by six years wiser; by six years 
more convenient te live in; by six years 
nearer the Christian standard of every man 
for his neighbor, and God for us all. Even 
the township of New Morten has fallen 
into the wake of progress, as may be seen 





by the larger number of farm machines in 
the fields; the larger number of patent 
wringers, butter-workers, sewing-ma- 
chines, etc., in the houses ; the larger pro- 
portion of children regularly attending 
school, even through corn-planting; the 
increasing prevalence, in the deep-silled 
windows, of flowers that bring no market 
price, and yet have more than market 
value. As the muscles on the face of a 
happy man so arrange themselves that it 
needs no actual smile to convict him of 
happiness, so these houses, built to shelter 
hard-working men and women from wind 
and weather, begin to add to the aspect of 
mere shelter an expression of happy homes, 
in ways as trifling as sure. In an added 
home-made porch at the gable end; in a 
wall of morning-glories making a lovely 
picture of the well-shed; in a discarded 
cheese-box transformed into a vase for 
geraniums and hanging-plants; in a broad 
seat under the maple, to which in summer 
afternoons the mother resorts with her 
work-basket; in the hammock swung on 
the west porch; in the numberless little 
signs that a life of active work, when not 
excessive, may be a life of enjoyment also. 
And what is this I behold? Surely not 
that ugly house of the Sharpes? How can 
it be, for there are vine-covered verandas 
nearly all round it, and instead of the 
square chicken-yard in front, with its en- 
campment of white-washed tents, there is 
now a beautiful lawn, not at its best, be- 
cause it is winter. But see through the 
window,—Oh no, this is never the old 
Sharpe sitting-room! ‘To be sure, the car- 
pet, though pretty, is inexpensive, and the 
furniture, although tasteful, includes a 
variety of styles to which no city uphol- 
sterer would deign to give a name; but 
there are good pictures on the walls, and 
statuettes on home-made brackets in the 
corners, aud a stand of winter-blooming 
plants in the new bay window, and instead 
of the ten-plate stove, a real fireplace, and 
a generous fire filling the room with its 
glow. And on the ample centre-table, a 
soft-beaming astral lamp, a Christmas pres- 
ent from the farmer to his wife. And bet- 
ter than this, behold on the table the new 
magazines and papers, and the last ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Report.” And better than these, 
behold on the farmer’s knee a four-year-old 
daughter, trying to cover up two rosy 
cheeks and a quarter peck or so of curls, by 
buttoning herself and her father up in one 
coat. 

Close to the fire, so close that she now 
and then turns upon it a look of injured 
inquiry, and half concludes to move, 
sits a large and serious-minded cat, blink- 
ing warningly at a nondescript young ani- 
mal with a blunt head and blunt paws and 
incompetent legs, who may some day turn 
out to be a Newfoundland dog, but is at 
present only a ridiculous lump of blunder- 
ing mischief. And can it be that such a 
creature, with no sense of order, and no 
aim in life but to *‘ruck up” the carpet, and 
worry the mat, and insult the cat, and run 
away with Mother Sharpe’s hood, and trip 
up Mother Sharpe’s legs, is allowed this 
familiar place on the much-swept hearth- 
stone? Oh, no, this cannot be the domain 
of that once immaculate housekeeper! And 
yet it is, and three outrooted shreds from 
the corn-husk mat lie this moment in the 
entry; and the bruises of many tumbles 
speak this moment from Mother Sharpe’s 
knees and elbows. But when such a crea- 
ture belongs to your own grandchild, 
named Catherine after yourself, of course 
the case is not to be viewed from any ordi- 
nary standpoint. For didn’t Catherine, 
when the thing first came in sight, estah- 
lish instant possession by a shriek of rap- 
ture? And didn’t she, out of her own 
knowledge of natural history, acquired 
through a Noah’s ark, name him Elefums 
on the spot? ‘*Elefums-wiv-his-nose-off” 
she called him, and wasn’t it cunning of 
her? And if Catherine would be always 
round her granny’s heels, and Elefums 
would be always round Catherine’s heels, 
why, of course. And as to redding up after 
them, dear only knows she’s been redding 
up after folks all her life, and she isn’t 
going to begin a fuss about it now. Be- 
sides, as she explains, it isn’t as if Cather- 
ine were like other children; Catherine’s 
father and mother don’t seem to under- 
stand that she is a peculiar child; in fact, 
it looks very much to her as if the baby 
was going to turn out peculiar too. It’s 
all very well for them to talk about spoil- 
ing that never had a grandchild, but can’t 
they see that a child of that disposition 
can’t stand having its feelings hurt? Now, 
the way Huldah acts sometimes is foolish, 
she admits; Huldah always was weak with 
children; but to refuse the poor little crea- 
ture a single doughnut when she wakes up 
hungry in the night—can‘t her mother see 
that crossing a child of that disposition 
nearly broke its heart? Well, then! 

And that blooming, noble-looking wom- 
an who sits by. the farmer’s side, can that 
be our frail, restless, irritable, discontented 
Nora? Let us find out by their talk. 

“And I told him,” resumes the farmer, 
who is rolling Elefums back and forth 


under his foot, “that I couldn't say for cer. 
tain till I had talked to you; but my opin. 
fon was that it had better go in the south. 
east corner of the road field.” 

“There's one thing,” sald the farmer’; 
wife; “as he is to be the most responsible 
hand, it might be well to have the tene. 
ment house more central; you see, it’s not 
only far from us, but from the larger part 
of his work.” 

“That's so. It’s the place, every other 
way. There’s one other situation, but the 
water isn’t quite so near. I'll think it over 
again. Kittleums, your mother is looking 
for you; guess she thinks it's time you 
were in bed.” 

‘‘Mamma wouldn't put Kittleums to bed 
before she got sleepy, would she, papa?” 
queries a small voice from under the coat, 

‘*There’s no telling what such a mamma 
as yours ’Il do; you hide away in there and 
don’t speak a word, and maybe she’ll for. 
get there’s any such person. Well, now, 
about this school business; do the other 
directors positively refuse to make the 
change?” 

‘**There are two of us in favor, and three 
against. I tried a practical argument last 
week by asking one of the men to sit for 
the rest of our session on the high stool of 
repentance in the corner, his legs dangling, 
and no support to his back, as the poor lit- 
tle toads of scholars do for hours at a time, 
But he gave me what seemed to him a suf- 
ficient answer. He said the benches were 
such very good strong benches, it seemed 
an extravagance to give them up.” 

“Do they keep up their jealousy of the 
school at the Corners?” 

“Yes. Ah, I see.” 

‘And do they know that the directors of 
that have ordered the patent school 
chairs?” 

‘*How stupid in me not to think of that! 
There’s conviction in that. Now, 1 want 
to tell you something—a brand-new some- 
thing: [ have so much time, now that the 
men board themselves, and Semiramis has 
turned out such a treasure, that I mean to 
get up a class, say two afternoons in the 
week, to teach the village girls to cut and 
fit, and sew, too, if needful. I can fit a 
dress with anybody; or a coat either, for 
that matter; and I’m tired of hiding my 
talents in a napkin.” 

**You shan’t do anything of the sort,” 
says the farmer, scowling tremendously. 
‘I won’t allow it—wearing herself to tat- 
ters.” 

‘**Won’t you?” says the deluder, leaning 
over to lay her cheek against his. ‘*Won't 
you, please?” 

How easy now to ask, and coax, and 
wheedle! How easy, if so best, to yield, 
when yielding is not an obligation, but a 
voluntary grace! For to be in the power 
of one over whom we have no hold is bit- 
ter, but a sense of mutual possession is the 
sweetest rest in life. 

A jingling of sleigh bells; a ringing, yet 
more musical, of merry voices. Nora, all 
excitement, flies to the door. 

“O Polly, Polly, Polly!” she exclaims, 
as she dances round a muffled form. 

*“O Polly, Polly, Polly!” echoes a small 
and very sleepy voice. 

“And can’t anybody say O Reuben?” 
complains another muffled form, out of 
which gleam two black eyes. ‘*And do you 
know that this is our very first visit, and 
that we surmounted superhuman obstacles 
to get away from father and mother?” 

“You mustn’t go philandering off for 
three months at a time,” says Nora. “I 
can’t spare you. Speak to ’Lias, you neg- 
lectful thing, and ask after Baby.” 

‘Never mind her; just take your time,” 
says Elias, putting more wood on the fire. 

“T had to go on business,” retorts Rev- 
ben. ‘I don’t philander. And Polly's 
such a baby, she can’t stay at home by her- 
self; no, not with mother and father and 
Euny almost next door.” 

“He means he’s such a baby he can’t 
travel without me; I never saw such a fel- 
low. Goodness, Reuben, why don’t you 
unfix me? You’ve made such a mummy of 
me, I can’t move. And guess, Nora—only 
guess!” 

“Oh, I won’t guess! 
don’t tell me. Nancy?” 

‘*Nancy and her husband, coming a thou- 
sand miles or so to make us a bridal call. 
And she says please excuse her for 00 
coming sooner. Circumstances over which 
she has no control” —— 

“Only one of that kird,” says Reuben: 
- “she is to bring it along. We shall put it 0 
Euny’s hands for training.” 

‘And there’s a perfect shower of order$ 
for Reuben’s last machine, Mr. Sharpe: 
and there’s to be doings, Nora, this wintel 
Nora”—— 

‘What do these women mean by doings” 
ponders Elias. 

“Tea parties, and sleighing parties a04 
things, and charades; and Mr. Sharpe 
Renben will help act, and”—— 

“Never!” says Elias, with outward firm 
ness, but an inward misgiving. ‘‘ 

a perfect fool of myself.” 
“Shake hands on it, brother,” says Ret’ 


Wait a minute, 





ben; ‘“‘united, we may be able to stand. 
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Sf: 


Mr. Winger) “‘whose notion it was to lay 
out a lot fn this township for a park? 


Mother says she knows it came from this 
” ; 
Elias and Nora looked at each other du- 


biously. 

The fact is,” says the farmer, ‘‘of late 
years my wife’s opinions and mine have 
somehow got so thixed up that we don’t 
always know which is which.” 

“Jt seems to me,” suggests the matron, 
‘that the opinions of old married folks like 
us are the children of both, as truly as this 
and the little one upstairs.” And now, as 
these two look into each other’s faces, the 
glance does not, as once, stop short at the 
threshold, but-brings the innermost life of 
them eye to eye. 

But time slips away as I linger, loath to 
say farewell. I have yet to say of Mr. 
Maxwell, upon whose reverend brow and 
silver hair [ love to look, that his age is 
blest; for those he loves are happy, and in 
himself he bears that unsuspecting noble- 
ness of nature that will keep him young 
forever. Poor Mayflower’s mother can 
never be very unhappy, for another rea- 
son: she is but faintly capable of any emo- 
tion. But she has become permanently 
fretful and uncomfortable, partly because 
she is losing her complexion, and partly 
because she cannot extract from her broth- 
er a reasonable proportion of her husband's 
money. She complains of this to those she 
calls her friends, but stands too much in 
dread of him, and of her own incapacity, 
to dream of righting herself. ‘That patri- 
arch himself, having decided that politics, 
and not agriculture, is his true career, has 
rented out the farm, and devotes the bulk 
of his time to achieving popularity by en- 
larging the circle of his acquaintance in 
the taverns of his locality. Perhaps he 
will succeed in being elected to something 
before his constitution gives way under the 
amount of whiskey necessary to secure a 
nomination; if not, perhaps the State can 
get along without him. 

And still 1 cannot leave the little circle I 
love best without one more glimpse of its 
members as they sit with faces glowing, 
heart-warm and hearth-warm, about the 
sociable, dancing fire. 

“And keep my place cosy,” says Nora, 
“while L take Kittleums to bed. Now, 


deary, don’t ery one cry, or we shall have |- 


grandmother swooping down on us for 
waking the baby. Do you know, Reuben, 
it’s really funny to see her state of bondage 
tothat grandchild. She is actually sitting 
in the dark by his crib at this moment; to 
keep the stars from winking at him, [ 
guess. I find myself obliged to disparage 
that blessed offspring a good deal of the 
time, just to see Mother Sharpe ruffle her 
feathers.” 

“Oh, what ashame!” says Polly. ‘Mr. 
Sharpe, she’s as naughty as when [ first 
made her acquaintance; hasn’t settled 
down one bit.”’ 

Elias turns on his wife the old grave 
smile, but in it is a deepening sweetness 
that makes it, oh, so different! ‘It is the 
dearest wish of my heart,” he says, ‘that 
she never may.” 

The friends have departed ; the children 
sleep, and all the house is silent; the fire 
has danced itself down in a last happy 
glow on the hearth, and by it still linger 
the man and woman, thinking together. 
Something in the evening’s talk, or some 
association yet more subtle, has called up 
memories which in these days rarely come 
to the surface, and set them to comparing 
the barren past with the present full con- 
tent. 

And now that the danger is over, I may 
tell you in confidence that their ruin was 
very, very near. 

THE END. 


A NOVEL MATOHMAKER. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


I must confess that I always had a 
weakness for elephants. 

You have no idea how much of exquis- 
ite sensitiveness, extreme delicacy, nay, of 
enuine poetry, is concealed under this 
rough and wrinkled exterior. To me the 
elephant is a lyric poet spoiled in the 
making, but with all the irritability that 
characterizes the genus. It isa case ofa 
Philanthropist turned pachyderm. 1 saw 
one once at Benares sprinkle fresh water 
with his trunk upon the head of an English 
soldier nearly dead from  sunstroke. 
What human good Samaritan could have 

ne more? Indeed, I have often won- 
dered why the Academy has not before 
this awarded the Monthyon prize to an 
elephant. 
believe there is much truth. concealed 
4 the Brahmin legend. You remember 

according to that fable, when Vishnu 

had created man and discovered what a 
Wretched mistake he had made, he at 
once invented the elephant, in order that 
nature might find in him a com- 





pensation for all the shortcomings of the 
wicked biped. 

Some years ago I visited a small town 
in the south of France, to assist one of the 
friends of my boyhood in an electoral con- 
test. Every day I managed to pass a por- 
tion of the afternoon at the local Jardin 
des Plantes. 

‘Three eucalyptus trees, five palms, two 
specimens of the ailante and six Italian 
pines—all very dusty—together with a 
dozen orange trees, were the only exotic 
representatives of the vegetable kingdom. 

The fauna of the tropics was suggested 
by four phthisicky monkeys, several 
hyenas, a porcupine, two very grouty 
brown bears, a rather melancholy young 
dromedary, a flabby old lion, and—the 
gem of the collection—an elephant from 
the coast of Coromandel. He was called 
Belisarius, from his being blind of one eye. 

lat once made friends with this noble 
animal. A strong sympathy drew me 
towards him, while he, in turn, was not 
long in getting acquainted with me, 
although manifesting, but with great tact, 
a sense of his own superiority. 

As soon as he saw me coming, the cap- 
tive would greet me with a low trumpet 
note of satisfaction, and after having 
swung round his long proboscis as a sign 
of welcome, he would raise it above the 
iron barrier which separated us, and re- 
ceive from my hand the delicate rye-bread 
rolls with which 1 had taken care to pro- 
vide myself. And fixing on me his eye, 
his only eye, which gave to his intelligent 
face an air of paternal gentleness, and 
which seemed to sadden his charming 
smile, he appeared to thank me for the 
thoughtfulness that thus ministered to his 
tastes. 

His keeper’s dwelling, a pretty cottage 
completely covered with honeysuckle, 
opened on the englosure where he was 
usually exhibited. I noticed at the win- 
dow a young woman who was generally 
singing as she rocked the cradle of a 
sturdy pink-and-white, chubby-faced in- 
fant. The delicate beauty of the mother, 
and the inviting appearance of the neat 
little rustic home, served to throw around 
the Colossus of the Jungle an atmosphere 
of peace and happiness. From time to 
time Belisarius would approach the win- 
dow, and, with his trunk thrown back in 
the ait, would seem to send a kiss to the 
baby asleep in its wicker nest. 

It occurred to me that the family must 
be very fond of this great, kind brute, 
whose manifestations of dumb affection 
were evidently so sincere. 

A voice disturbed my reflections. It 
was the keeper, who, while performing 
his usual duties in his boarder’s cage, had 
spoken to me. He understood how much 
interest [ took in his pet, and even seemed 
to guess my thoughts. 

**Ah, yes, monsieur. Every one adores 
him, but no one more than I, I assure you. 
Belisarius made my fortune and made me 
happy.” 

At the word “fortune,” I had involun- 
tarily summoned before my mind’s eye a 
vision of the mines of Golconda; but I re- 
flected that the modest position held by 
the speaker was inconsistent with the ex- 
travagant conceptions of my imagination. 

Construing my silence into a desire to 
hear more, the man continued: 

‘“‘A few years ago, monsieur, I did not 
occupy the enviable position in which you 
see me to-day. Instead of being the keep- 
er of the elephant, [ was only a common 
gardener, spading the beds, raking the 
walks, and watering flowers in this same 
garden. But I wasinlove—madly, raptur- 
ously in love! 

“Very often I was guilty of a serious 
infraction of the rules that regulated my 
professional duties. The rarest and most 
beautiful of the flowers [ was paid to 
guard and care for found their way to 
the little cottage you see there. She who 
lived there was the object of my affection, 
and she loved me in return. But when I 
made so bold as to ask for her hand, her 
father, who then occupied the position I 
now hold, brutally showed me the door. 
He said that he wouldn’t have his daugh- 
ter marry below her station, and that he 
designed her to be the wife of the man 
who took charge of the bear pit, who was, 


, in time, to be his (the father’s) successor. 


And I was only, as I have told you, »com- 
mon gardener! But why, I asked myself, 
could I not make as good an elephant 
keeper as any other? Love made me am- 
bitious. 

“From that time [ summoned all my 
courage, and, surreptitiously entering the 
enclosure, I set my wits to work and 
lavished upon the elephant all the atten- 
tions of a real keeper. My future father- 
in-law, it must be added, had been some- 
what neglectful of Belisarius’s comfort. 

“The worthy animal appreciated my 
trouble. Ah! what intelligence—what a 
mind!—as clear as amber. After a while 
he saw through my little scheme, for when 
[ was there his one eye would turn roguish- 
ly towards the window where, as if by ac- 
cident, Lucie, the daughter of the real 





keeper, would appear, having chosen that 
very moment for shaking her crumb-cloth 
over poor Belisarius’s head. 

‘Well, my love affair was to receive 
great assistance from this dumb beast, as 
you will see. 

“The elephant’s disposition, hitherto so 
mild and peaceful, suddenly changed. 
Belisarius, in spite of his having come to 
years of discretion, began to play tricks 
worthy of the veriest schoolboy. ‘Thus, 
one day, when the doors and windows of 
the cottage had been left open, the sly old 
pachyderm amused himself by moving all 
the furniture of my predecessor that was 
within reach out into his enclosure. On 
another occasion, when his keeper was en- 
tertaining a few friends at dinner, there 
was found in the soup not the single per- 
mis-ible hair of ordinary domesticity, but 
a whole mass of something resembling fur. 
It seems that a dromedary, who occupied 
the next enclosure to His Royal Highness, 
had that day been deprived of his hirsute 
covering, and the elephant took advantage 
of the incident to introduce this novel 
flavoring into his keeper's soup without 
the knowledge of the cook. 

‘“*But these are only specimens of the 
tricks that Belisarius was constantly play- 
ing in his new réle. At last it became evi- 
dent, even to the not very acute intelli- 
gence of the keeper, that he would have to 
retire from his post in favor of some one 
more agreeable to the powerful and cun- 
ning brute. He, therefore, resigned, and 
all the employés of the Jardin were tried in 
turn as his successor. In vain! Belisarius 
had quite made up his mind as to the keeper 
he wanted, and was not to be driven from 
his fixed determination. I thus found my- 
self master of the situation. Lucie’s fa- 
ther was compelled to admit that I dis- 
charged the duties of the position better 
thanany oneelse. But whata long step in 
advance for me, and at my age—all the 
way from common gardener to elephant 
keeper! 

“The poor man, who was really anxious 
that his .daughter should make a good 
match, did not show me out when I asked 
for her hand a second time. 

‘*A month later, Lucie and I were mar- 
ried. The wedding dinner was spread un- 
der the arbor covered with clematis that 
adjoins the elephant’s enclosure, which 
permitted Belisarius to attend as one of 
the guests. He also deigned to consume 
that portion of the feast which had been 
prepared for his special benefit. Eighteen 
of the little rye rolls he always found so 
toothsome, and eleven bunches of carrots, 
probably made his majesty feel almost as 
contented as if he were about being mar- 
ried himself. At all events, they had a 
quieting and humanizing effect upon his 
disposition. No boyish tricks disturbed 
our frugal banquet—no dromedary hairs 
were found in the soup. With his single 
eye he gazed cheerfully upon the happy 
scene, and as you have seen, monsieur, he 
still watches with the same thoughtful 
care over my wife and little qne.”—New 
York Graphic. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-nine different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
































‘The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the © RIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, will call for 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty- nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by |~ 


Mary B. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
son, Jr. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Heats B. Blackwell. .y 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
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The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 


ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
o — a Rights for Women, by George William 
artis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 








LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 





Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to | 


the fact that our combination 


i) measure in a style peculiar to 





all others in the market. 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-rewing, with elaborate trim- 


FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 


Rich hg Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. | 
eats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat | 


Soups, 
cooking and serving. 
of the season cook: 
smple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


Ga ort canes cf the worst kind Tad of pat IN: 
have been 


x 

thousands 
cured. Indeed, se stron is my faith in its ofeacy 

that I will send am, Cigetner weno Y 


ABLE TREATISE on this x enfferer. Give ex- 
Onto EE. O adirese, Dif. A. SLOCUM, 1st Fear ae 8. ¥ 


All the luxu 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. OOLBY, ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


if 45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = I2—4 P.M. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 

consists of a three years’ graded course of 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+seseeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ecesccocsecccece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....-ccececseeses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GON DUMccesccsccccsesar séceeececsoss 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues addrese 
Dr. ©. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 








DR.. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her —— how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

ies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be PP tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day Schoo! for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 


| or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
| Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
| Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 





Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, | 
are made to order,and cut from | 


ourselves, aud are superior to | 
The | 


mings, can rely upon our work as being | 


| ham College, Cambridge, England.) 





Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction fn every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Fecvetary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stvu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information “pl ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE a M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops onee 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove im the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
eames Of Our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


| is printed on inside of steel cover. 


| 359 Broadway. 


5 Hamilton Place. i COUNSEL to PARENTS 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York City. 








ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
| 


Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
It can be procured at the 


| Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


| Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 
| Andof A. BRENTANO, corner 


mang, Ay. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SALINA. 


Satna, KAn., APRIL 6, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Yesterday we voted, and to-day we are 
going about our usual duties in our usual 
manner. In Salina, yesterday, the babies, 
dinners, and buttons seemed to move on 
in their various orbits, undisturbed by the 
fact that women were voting. It was a 
very unpleasant day. A sand-storm was 
raging, and the wind was so strong that it 
was with difficulty pedestrians could keep 
their feet, while sand filled their eyes and 
distributed itself generously over garments 
and skin. 

The situation here was peculiar. The 
women had been most anxious not to 
make themselves obnoxious, and they 
therefore resolved to perform their new 
duties in the most unobtrusive manner. 
Accordingly, they refrained from nomi- 
nating a candidate, and waited for the 
men to bring out some one whom the 
women could support for mayor. I must 
stop here to say that in the meetings held 
by women all over the State, resolutions 
were adopted which struck the key-note 
of the political tune the women meant to 
sing in this municipal campaign. You 
could hear this note ringing through the 
resolutions of all those meetings held by 
women to consider their new duty. That 
key-note was the determination to use 
their new power for the purification of 
city government, and therefore to vote for 
good men regardless of party lines and 
affiliations. The women of Kansas are 
duly grateful to the glorious old party to 
which they are indebted for this new law, 
but the record of their votes shows that 
the majority of women voted for the man 
and not for the party. 

In Salina, the women had held several 
meetings. At their last meeting, the day 
before the mass convention in the Opera 
House called by the men to nominate 
candidates for the city offices, and to 
which women were invited under cover of 
the comprehensive term ‘‘all citizens,” we 
pledged our support to a man who was to 
come before the mass convention to take 
his chances for nomination along with 
others. We pledged ourselves to support 
this man because he was aclean man, of 
good ability, and had expressed his desire 
to use his office for the destruction of the 
three great vices that curse our city. We 
made this last fact known quite generally 
to the women of the city. At the conven- 
tion there was put in nomination a new 
man, an able, estimable gentleman, a 
friend of the leaders of the woman suf- 
frage movement; not a teetotaller, but 
one whom a majority of the women could 
have supported; but we were already 
pledged to support another man. ‘There- 
fore the women (and they formed a large 
third of the large audience) voted in a 
solid body for the man they had pledged 
themselves to support, notwithstanding 
that a strong pressure had been brought 
to bear upon them to vote for the new 
nominee. The convention had voted to 
stand by the decision of that body, but 
when it was seen that the wan for whom 
the women had voted was nominated, 
there was great indignation; and as politi- 
cal honor is grown old-fashioned in these 
days, the men who had put in nomination 
the new man, bolted, and threw their 
strength for an independent candidate, a 
man with a record for shameful and well- 
known licentiousness; and by the free use 
of money and whiskey they elected him 
by a small majority. They are not, and 
do not claim to be, proud of their work or 
of their mayor; but they say they will 
show the women that they cannot ‘run 
this thing.” ‘bey didn’t want this man 
to hold this office, but they put him there 
because it was the only thing they could 
do to defeat the women. 

Two women had been appointed to serve 
on the election board in each ward; but 
finding that work would be needed, they 
withdrew from that appointment and got 
out carriages to bring the women to the 
polls, and they did good service. ‘There 
was much enthusiasm among the women, 
and great anxiety to elect their candidate ; 
but there was no loudness, nothing but 
the quietest, most ladylike behavior. It 
was the unanimous verdict that never had 
Salina had a more exciting or more peace- 
ful election. The women walked or rode 
to the various polling places, deposited 
their ballots, and went quickly away. 
Men stood around looking curiously on, 
some with interest, some with disgust; 
but no word was spoken to offend the 
most fastidious. Women are often sub- 
ject to jostling and crowding in our post- 
office, but they went to the awful “polls” 
without encountering anything of the 
kind. 

This election has taught both factions a 
lesson. The men will not again ignore 
the new element in politics, and their 
shameful success will seem too dear 
bought when balanced with the money 
and honor it cost them. Already they are 
ashamed, and are saying, Adam-like, 
‘*The women did it.” The men who work- 





ed hardest to elect the successful but im- 
moral man, charge the women with put- 
ting him in office. The men who worked 
against him say that spite and opposition 
to woman suffrage did it. 

The women went into this new field 
totally inexperienced. How should we, 
who had never been in the water, know how 
to swim? But we have now learned to 
make a few strokes, and we expect to con- 
duct our next year’s campaign with more 
wisdom. We shall talk less sentiment and 
do more active work. ‘The women thought, 
in many cities, that they could accomplish 
their object without appearing in the cau- 
cuses. ‘They know better now. 

Summing it all up, we have much reason 
for rejoicing. Never was so much stress 
put upon theelection of good men. Never 
before was there so much thought about 
bettering the moral condition of our cities. 
Never were such quiet caucuses and elec- 
tions. Some of the caucuses were held in 
churches. Think of that! In many cities, 
the candidates of the women were elected. 
Our case was an exception. 

In many cities, the women voted almost 
as numerously as the men. Many wom- 
en who failed to register, expressed regret 
on election day. They found they wanted 
to help, and they wanted to do it with 
their votes. Altogether, Kansas women 
have curried themselves nobly, and by 
their judicious eflorts for good government 
have brought many hitherto opposed over 
to the woman suffrage side. The cause 
has gained ground in Kansas. 

Few of our great papers have aught to 
say against it. One paper in Wichita and 
one in Kansas City take great pleasure in 
publishing malicious and false rumors 
concerning this election. 

Of the stock objection to woman suf- 
frage, that bad women will come to the 
front, little will henceforth be heard in 
Kansas. The bad women were neither 
seen nor heard from except in two cities, 
while the best women in the land flocked 
to the polls in all the cities. A Wichita 
paper opposed to woman suffrage claims 
that the demi-monde voted largely there, 
but of that matter we shall hear further 
from the good women of that city. 

Many contradictory statements appear 
in the papers, but at last all will simmer 
down to the two facts that the women did 
vote, and that their votes represented an 
earnest desire to better city government. 

Yours hastily, 
LAuRA M. Jouns, Pres. Kan. E. S. A. 
—_—— o-oo 


WOMEN VOTING IN KANSAS. 


All our readers will be interested in the 
following particulars, gleaned from vari- 
ous papers, about the municipal elections 
at which Kansas women voted for the 
first time. 

TOPEKA. 

There was unusual interest in the city 
election vesterday, because it was the first 
one which has taken place under the new 
municipal suffrage law. Everybody was 
anxious to see how things would operate 
when the right of suffrage was given to 
ladies. Kansas has taken the initiatory 
step, and, so far as can be learned, the new 
law proved a success. The total registra- 
tion of this city was 5,494, of which 1,406 
were women. The total female vote of 
the city yesterday was about 1,200, and 
Democrats concede that about three- 
fourths of this number voted the Republi- 
ean ticket. It can readily be seen that in 


the city of Topeka, at least, the women’ 


almost held the balance of power. ‘The 
ladies who voted were in general worthy 
representatives of loyal Kansas woman- 
hood 


It had been predicted by the opponents 
of municipal suffrage that the vote of the 
degraded and ignorant class of women 
would overbalance the vote of the respec- 
table ladies, but yesterday’s election in 
‘lopeka proved this not to betrue. A very 
large majority of the votes cast were by 
the most refined and cultured ladies of the 
city, and all appeared to vote intelligently 
and without hesitation. The great portion 
of the female vote was cast immediately 
after dinner. Having finished their labors 
at home, wives went to the polls with 
their husbands, mothers with their sons, 
and in many instances young gentlemen 
were accompanied to the polls by their 
sweethearts. Frequently, a silver-haired 
mother wended her way up to the polls 
and cast her ballot. One old lady, at least 
seventy years of age, remarked, as she de- 
posited her ballot: “I have belonged to 
equal suffrage clubs ever since I was a 

oung woman. I have written and talked 
n favor of woman's rights for years and 
years. I accompanied Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton when she made equal suffrage 
speeches in 1860, and to-day I see my 
hopes realized. I am now ready to die.” 
Most of the ladies went to the polls with 
their ballots already prepared, and very 
often their ballots were scratched. In one 
instance, a lady who is one of the leading 
members of the Methodist church, per- 
sisted in placing on her ballot as her can- 
didate for mayor the name of the pastor 
of that church, and only after she had 
been earnestly appealed to by a number 
of her friends did she consent to take down 
the name of Rev. Mr. Waters and substi- 
tute the name of Mr. Metsker, the Republi- 
can candidate. One lady, who lives a few 
doors from the polling place, went to the 
polls bareheaded and with her baby in her 
arms. She had not fully made up her 
mind which ticket she desired to vote, but 
after the merits of the two candidates for 
mayor had been told to her by the Repub- 





lican and Democratic members of the elec- 
tion board, she decided that she would 
an f ly the tha tle- 
was Vv requently case that a gen 
mano pot his wife would appear at the 
polls, the gentleman voting one ticket and 
the lady position ticket. At the 
third ward precinct, shortly after dinner, 
there were fifteen ladies waiting to deposit 
their ballots; they formed in single file, in 
the same mannef as the men, walked up 
to the window and deposited their ballots. 

Another new feature of the election was 
the new order of things brought about by 
a law which was passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, and Dy a city ordinance 
forbidding electioneering or distribution 
of tickets within fifty feet from the polls. 
It worked admirably, and everybody 
agreed that it was the best change that has 
been made in the election laws of Kansas 
for many years. Two policemen were 
placed at each polling place, and directed 
to see that this law was thoroughly en- 
forced. A big chalk line was placed across 
the sidewalk exactly fifty feet from the 
polls, and the ticket peddlers and hangers- 
on were obliged to keep outside of this 
‘dead line.” It was rather hard on the 
professional ward politicians who always 
congregate around the polls on election 
day, but it was the unanimous opinion of 
the voters that it was an excellent change. 
Everything was peaceable and quiet at the 
polis, and the abseuce of the disorder that 
is so frequent at elections was the subject 
of much comment. ‘The ladies went to the 
polls with as much freedotn as if they were 
going shopping. Mavor Cofran remarked 
that it was the most quiet election ever 
held in ‘Topeka. 

At all the precincts. separate ballot boxes 
were provided for the votes of the ladies. 
The ballots which went into this box bore 
the name of the candidate for mayor, po- 
lice judge, councilmen, and members of 
School Board. According to the interpre- 
tation of the law by the attorney general, 
the women were not entitled to vote for 
justice of the peace and constable, who 
ure not city officers; hence, it was nec- 
essary to provide a separate ballot and bal- 
lot-box for the women. ‘The ladies were 
required to give their own given names, 
and not their husbands’. 

There seemed to be more interest at the 
polls in the Third Ward than at any other 
precinct. Nearly all of the ladies voted in 
the afternoon. ‘The first lady to cast a bal- 
lot was Mrs. Casebir, and she was followed 
by Mrs. J. E. Williamson. Mayor Cofran 
went late in the afternoon, shook hands, 
and conversed for some time about the 
great Change worked by the municipal suf- 
frage law and the new election law. ‘There 
was upparently no electioneering among 
the ladies; they came and deposited their 
ballots without their vote having been so- 
licited by any one. It was thought that 
about four out of five women voted for 
Metsker. About one-fourth of the female 
vote consisted of colored women. 

The city prison was almost deserted. A 
lady would drive up in her carriage, and, 
with the assistance of a policeman, who 
was on duty all day, would alight, and 
while her horse was being held by another 
policeman, she would walk up to the polls 
and putin herballot. Everything worked 
smoothly, and at no time in the day were 
there more than a half-dozen persons stand- 
ing within a block of the polls. ‘The first 
woman to cast her votre at this precinct was 
Mrs. Judge John T. Morton. 

The stranger passing by the Thatcher 
Precinct would never have known that an 
election was being held. It was demon- 
strated here, as well as in every other 
ward of the city, that there was no truth 
whatever in the argument used by oppo- 
nents of municipal suffrage, that the ladies 
would be subject to the insults of the 
crowds around the polls. It was as quiet 
and peaceable in front of the polls as it is 
at the entrance toa church on the Sabbath 
day. ‘There were 153 women voted at this 
precinct.— Topeka Capitol. 

SOUTH TOPEKA. 

The election in South Topeka yesterday 
for city officers, two justices of the peace. 
and two constables, passed oft quietly; a 
light vote was polled, as but one ticket was 
in the field. Fifteen ladies voted in the 
second ward. 

At the lower precinct, during the early 
part of the forenoon, Charles Nymann, a 
cigar-maker, took a position near the 
judges and challenged every woman who 
wanted to vote, up to the number of about 
forty. His reason for doing so, he stated 
to be, that his wife wanted to register and 
was not allowed to, on the ground that 
she was not naturalized, and so he did not 
want other women to. The judges swore 
them in and received the votes. here 
were no written or printed forms ready 
for use, but they simply required the 
women to hold up their hands and take 
oath. They were advised by Hib Case 
that if a man was naturalized, his wife 
was also. Many colored women were at 
work at this precinct for Mr. Metsker. 

At the upper precinct matters moved 
along very nicely and quietly. There was 
no excitement of any kind during the day. 
Of the 201 women registered, 193 voted. 

Only one lady was a candidate, Mrs. N. 
A. 8. George, who is elected a member of 
the School Board, running ahead of her 
ticket.— Topeka Capital. 

LEAVENWORTH. 

A full account of the election in Leay- 

enworth is given in another column. 
BEATTIE. 

The largest vote ever cast was polled, 
153 ladies voting, 43 in one body and 45 
more in another. ‘The citizens’ ticket was 
elected. 

BELOIT. 

The Republicans elected their entire 
ticket. 710 votes were cast, of which 
about 250 were by ladies. ‘T'wo ladies 
were elected members of the board of edu- 
cation. 

CLAY CENTRE. 

295 ladies voted. They took hold of the 
issues understandingly and voted their 
own sentiments. was less trouble 
at the polls this year than ever before, 





which fact is due in to the presence 
of the ladies. ear ' 


JUNCTION CITY. 

There were 174 women registered, 154 
of whom voted. itis a great victory for 
the temperatce element. 

GARNETT. 

The entire citizens’ temperance ticket 
was elected by majorities ranging from 87 
10 179. ‘The contest for mayor and police 
judge was very spirited. A large force of 

sexes were at work all day, the ladies 
canvassing from house to house through 
the city. 
BLUE RAPIDS. 

The city election was sharply contested. 

Whole vote, 357; ladies’ vote, 133. 
SYRACUSE. 

Two tickets were run, one with five la- 
dies for the city council, which ticket was 
elected by a large majority. 

COTTONWOOD FALLS. 

219 votes were cast, 82 of them by 
women. 

RUSSELL. 

The aldermanic ticket nominated by the 
ladies was elected, with one exception. 
The ladies voted in large numbers. 

WELLINGTON. 

A light vote was cast. ‘The citizens’ 
ticket was successful. ‘lhe ladies gener- 
ally voted. Women served as judges of 
the election. Mrs. E. L. Saxon was in the 
city on election day and visited the various 
polling places, to see the new departure. 
She spoke on the evening of the 5th to a 
packed house and won approval even from 
enemies of the cause. Mrs. Saxon has 
rare power as a speaker and gains converts 
even among those most prejudiced. Her 
collections xlways pay expenses, and add 
to the treasury of the women for whom she 
speaks. 

HUTCHINSON. 

The contest was exciting. About 200 
ladies voted; fully half of them voted for 
the succesful candidate. ‘The ladies can- 
vassed the city in buggies on both sides. 

FORT SCOTT. 

The entire Republican ticket was elected. 
The women turned out in large numbers. 
‘here were only two tickets in the field— 
Democrat and Republican. A full vote 
was polled. ‘There was little excitement, 
and the voting was done quietly. 

WICHITA. 

The election pas-ed off very quietly. 
The vote was very small, less than half 
the men voting, and about 200 women. 

PARSONS. 

The city election passed off quietly, and 
a full vote was polled, resulting in the 
election of Dr. G. W. Gabriel for mayor. 
Mrs. E. F. Wilson was elected to the board 
of education without opposition. A large 
number of ladies availed themselves of the 
privilege of voting, and their vote was 
about equally divided. 

DODGE CITY. 

The city election passed off very orderly ; 
not a single disturbance was noted. ‘The 
business men’s ticket for mayor was elect- 
ed. ‘The women's vote was about equally 
divided. 

ATCHISON. 

The Republicans re-elect Mayor Keisey 
and the rest of the Republican ticket by a 
large majority. About 300 women voted, 
the majority supporting Royse. 





JAMES PyLeE’s PEARLINE has indeed become 
an article of established value in domestic econ- 
omy, and now is the time for every family to 
test it, for house-cleaning as well as for laundry 
purposes. A more useful article for housekeep- 
ers is not to be found, and they who neglect a 
trial of it deprive themselves of a great conven- 
ience. Sold by grocers generally, but see that 
counterfeits are not urged upon you. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 18, 4 P. M., Mr. Charles B. Rice will read a 
paper on ‘The Responsibilities of Women in Rela- 
tion to Labor Difficulties.”” Club Tes at 6.30 P. M. 


Sunday Notice, April 17.— Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M., 
an address will be delivered by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Subject: “Contradictory Aspects of Relig- 
ious Thought.’’——The last in the course of ‘‘Practi- 
cal Talks with Young Women” will be given April 
19,3 P. M., by Mrs. Gertrude H. Burton. Subject of 
special interest. 








Author’s Manuscript corrected and type-writ- 
ten by an author. Ten cents a page. Express or 
ostage paid one way. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Boston Dress- Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete a Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural wg’ a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Ghatoger sent on aopwentien. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., Pr 














THE INDIANAPOLIS 


Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, 


Having graduated a large class, is nowin need of 
peer A fine education as a professional nurse, 
and a comfortable home with pay is promised: 
Apply to Miss LETTE,Superintendent of the School, 
ty Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
tin, Mathematics, English, French, Old I 
ian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 


ne and Hig 

German, History,Political Science, Ph Chemistry 

Biology, ineluding Botany and leciares_on Philosophy 
um with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus comp 

ips (value $450) in Greek, ish, Mathemat- 

ies, ry and Biology.For program,address as above. 





J. & J, DOBSON 


AS THE ONLY 
Carpet Manufacturers, 


‘Selling direct to the Retail 


not only claim that they can, but 
that they will, sell the same grade 
of goods at lower prices than can 
be found elsewhere in the city, 


AU purchasers of carpets would 
do well to call and examine our 


NEW SPRING STOCK 


weeny 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS 
AND EX. SUPERS. 
A full assortment of 


MATTINGS, LINOLEUMS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS and MATS 
Always on hand, 


J.& J. DOBSON 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 













| GILT-EDGE 
‘DRESSING 


accA¥e® WEVER HER 
T CRACKS *40E° 
=| — TRY It— 

|x*© BES ['f4* CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., ° 8 469 Washington 8t- 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . 637 Washington St. 


And first-class dealers generally. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 

ng, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE ONLY 


Black Stockings 


IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


TheF. P. Robinson Co. 


49 West Street. 
Send for circular. 


LADIES 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington St. 
nearl opposite om Place, or Storer’s Bleacher), 
673 Washington St., head of Beach St., you can have 
our Hats cleansed or colored and made into the 
test Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 
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C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, Bost 
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